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intrinsically possessed: for instance, Rossini’s bright, bounding, joyous * Di 
piacer,”’ suggested that fine !yric, ** Triumphant music.” 


AT ‘ ' ww 
BRAT ORB. 
THE SEVENTH DAY. 
(Paraphrase from Milton.) 
The sun is set beneath the western wave : 
O’er Eden’s garden soft-wing’d twilight steals ; 
Stars one by one, in golden clusters, pave 
‘The darkening sky, while the lone night-bird peals 
Her liquid harmony, and nature feels, 
O night! thy soothing power, and seeks repose. 
Man to the God of darkness now appeals, 
And in the south night's silver queen arose, 
And o’er the sleeping world her cool, clear beams she throws. 








Wherefore and whither bear’st thou up my spirit, 
On eagle-wings through every plume that thrill? 
It hath no crown of victory to inherit, 
Be still—triumphant harmony—be still ! 


With this prevailing tendency of mind, it will be readily understood, how and 
why Mrs. Hemans preferred the music of thought and feeling of Germany, to 
the more passionate and impulsive music of Italy. In the first of the two fol- 
lowing letters will be found something of her own opinions on the question ; 
the second, too, as treating of song-writing, may be appropriately given in this 
place. 

**T hope the ghost stories made your hair stand on end satisfactorily, and that 
| the wind moaned in the true supernatural tone, while you were reading, and that 
| the lamp or taper (it ought to have been enshrined in a scull,) threw the proper 

blue flickering light over the page, and gave every mysterious word a more un- 
| earthly character. I have been meking research for a good Welsh ghost to 
| introduce to your acquaintance, but have not met with one whom I consider suf- 
| ficiently terrific. 
| a most provoking book, because the perverse author will not leave one in quiet 
| Possession of one’s faith, and insists upon bringing those hateful engines, com- 
| monly called the ‘ reasoning powers,’ into play against all the fabrics of imagina- 


The night serenely pass'\d—the seventh day came, 

And rosy dawn steals o’er the eastern sky : 

Nature awakes, and breathes through al! her frame 

One sigh of prayer and praise to God most High. 

Pleased with His works, thus spoke Eternity : 

“This day be hallow’d, set apart for rest, 

Sacred from toil—in holy memory 

Of this new world—a world which we have bless’d. 
The Sabbath we appoint, for man to be our guest” 





management, one may contrive to escape the moral. You were right, and I 
| was wrong—a great deal fora lady to. admit—is it not?—about the Count 
| Oginski; his ‘Song of the Swan’ avas a polonaise, and not a waltz as I had 
j imagined. And it is, indeedy most beautiful; music with which one could fancy 

his spirit after death might have haunted her, ‘the queenly, but too gentle fora 
| queen.’ My sister applauds to the skies your preference of Rossini to all 
others : 


THE ROSE—BY WALLER. 
Go, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
‘That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be 


Tell her that’s young, | seek for a deeper tone in music, than they can find in him: something more 

And shuns to have her graces spied, spiritual and more protease, such as the soul which breathes through the strains 
That hadst thou sprung of Mozart or Beethoven ' but I speak from feeling alone, and, I doubt not, most 
In deserts where no men abide, | unscientifically, 





a 
bes Wiest Save Untommmanted died ‘*T should have sent you the January No. of Blackwood long since, but by 
some mischance it never reached me. Poor Ebony has, as I lately heard in a 
letter from Cyril Thornton, been dangerously ill, which, I euppose, is the reason 
of this irregularity in his proceedings. * * * I shall be delighted to hear 
the Irish air you mention; I am very fond of Irish music : there breathes through 
it (or perhaps I imagine all this,) a mingling of exultation and despondence, ‘ hke 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 

How small a part of time they share, 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

—_——— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
HEMANS.—NO. III. 

It now remains for me, having strung together such remembrances and me- 
morialists of the woman, as it is my present intention to offer, to add a few words 
concerning the poetess. And yet, in Mrs. Hemans, these two beings were so 
closely intertwined, that it may appear superfluous, and is almost impossible to 
treat or think of them separately. There have been few, indeed, at any period 
of the history of poetry—very few in these later days, when genius is bought and 
sold weth as much indifference as any other marketable commodity—more tho- 
roughly and intensely devoted to her art, than she was. Even in the common 
intercourse of daily life, whenever her mind cast off its burdens, and she was in 
the company of those of whose sympathy she was sure, she thought and spoke 
poetry. The most trifling passing occurrence would suggest a new fancy, or 
provoke a happy expression; that, which in other persons would have been 
concert and false enthusiasm, (the most revolting of all things,) was in her the 
uiture in which she “lived, and moved, and had her being.’’ And this mood 
liad been rather encouraged than repressed, by the circumstances of her life: for 

mul the period when my acquaintance with her commenced, she can hardly be 
said to have faced the world ; and then (may the Iricism be forgiven’) she met 

it byrunning away from it. So also in the course of her reading, various and 
extensive as this had been, she only retained—she would only retain—that which 
was delicate and imaginative, and noble and refined. It may be, that she turned 
away too perseveringly from the homelier and harsher realities of life, and thus 
failed in obtaining the poet’s highest tribute, a universal sympathy; that she 
confined herself too exclusively to such scenes and thoughts, and images, as _ 
struck the peculiar chords of her own mind :—and yet, on the other hand, this 
habit, even if it somewhat narrowed the sphere of her enjoyment, assisted to give 
her writings that earnestness of tone, and individuality of colouring, which have 
talsed her on high, as the founder of a school of lyric poetry, and will prevent 
woe from being forgotten with the names of many other pleasant singers of | 
to-day. 

Hence, too, it was, that the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, beautifully finished and 
perfect in its music as it always appeared, was produced with surprising ease ; | 
some of her lyrics, indeed, are little more than improvisations, and, if I recollect 
right, that * Song of a Greek Islander,” 

Where is the sea '—I languish here, 

was literally spoken as it now appears in print. She wasa thorough mistress of | 

il the mechanism of her art, (in this her fine feeling for music helped her,) and | 

managed all the graceful measures in which her verse is usually cast, with the | 

Utmost ease and dexterity. I have sometimes thought her poetry almost too 

richly-coloured to be set to music ;—not only the thoughts and the words, but 

the melody also is there ready found; this, however, may be but a fancy; and 
inost of her songs, with her sister's music, obtained decided and immediate popu- 

‘arity—it will not be forgotten, that “The Captive Knight’ was an especial 

favourite with Sir Walter Scott. As I am mentioning her songs, I cannot resist | world of flowers,” and “ the bright waters,” and “the joyous leaves,” 

'¢ pleasure of giving one specimen, which is less known (the music has been | Wi t bli rladd 
Worthily supplied by Mr. J. Z. Herrmann,) than it deserves to be. tose tremblings giadden every copse and glade, 

Far away ! my soul is far away, 
Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore ; 
In the woods I see my brother’s play : 
Midst the flowers my sister sings once more, 
Far away ! 


ee 


interests me deeply. But I really have mothing, and never shall, I believe, have 


any thing written in the pastorale measure your air seems to require: 1 must 
refer you to Shenstone : 
My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep, 
would be very lulling and —ish, 1 think : but if it isa deep tone of pathos you 
want, I suppose nothing less will satisfy you than, 
I have found out a gift for my fair. 


PERSONAL LATE MRs. 


sister has sent me a lovely little song, to some very simple words of mine; I 
tuink it is more full of feeling than anything she has ever composed. 

**T am quite surprised at your liking the * Storm-painter’ so much, as an ex- 
pression of strong and perturbed feeling. I could not satisfy myself with it in 
the least; it seemed all done in pale water-colours.”’ 

To return to Mrs. Hemans’s poetry : though every line she wrote may truly 

| be called spontaneous—the furthest possible from anything like head work— 
there are, of course, some of her compositions (these chiefly lyrical) more than 
others, in which she put her whole heart; in particular, those wherein any aspira- 
tion after immortality is expressed, or the pining of home-sickness, or in which 
she speaks with passionate self-distrust of her ownart. Perhaps there never 
was given to the world a more thoroughly genuine outburst of feeling, than is to 
be found in her ‘ Mozart's Requiem,” the composition of which so much ex- 
| cited her, (it was written during a period of ill-health,) as sensibly to retard her 
recovery. I may instance, in particular, the three following stanzas :— 
Yet I have known it long, 
Too restless and too strong, 
Within this clay hath been th’ o'er mastering flame ; 
Swift thoughts that came and went, 
Like torrents o'er me sent, 
Have shaken, as a reed, this thrilling frame. 


Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
The beautiful comes floating through my soul ; 
I strive with yearnings vain, 
The spirit to detain— 
Of the deep harmonies which past me roll. 


Therefore disturbing dreams 
Trouble the secret streams, 
And fonts of music that o’erflow my breast ; 
Something far more divine, 
Than may on earth be mine, 
Haunts my worn heart, and will not let me rest. 


which Byron’s beautiful yet bitter thought— 
I turned from all she brought, to all she could not bring. 





| and asks,— 
But what awak’st thou in the heart, O Spring! 
The human heart, with all its dreams and sighs ; 
| Thou, that giv’st back so many a buried thing. 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies ' 
Fresh songs and scents break forth where’er thou art, 
What wak’st thou in the heart? 
Too much! O there too much !—we know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus—but, roused by thee, 
What fond, strange yearnings from the soul's deep cell 
Gush for the faces we no more shall see ' 
How are we haunted in the wind’s low tone 
By voices that are gone ! 


Far away! my dreams are far away, 
When at midnight stars and shadows reign ; 
‘Gentle child!’ my mother seems to say, 
** Follow me, where home shall smile again,” 
Far away ! 
Far away! my hope is far away, 
Where Love’s voice young Giadness may restore ; 
O thou dove! now soaring through the day, 
Send me wings, to reach that brighter shore, 
Far away ! 
Her taste for music, like every gift Mra. Hemans possessed, was eminently 
fos eeriatic of the peculiarbent of her mind—pf her earnest love and reverence 
°F the spiritual, as opposed, and superior to the sensual, whether in art or lite- 


rature. § 
da She enjoyed it in proportion as it was suggestive : sometimes even, out 
of the ab 


noble adjuration—‘* To a departed Spirit,” 
From the bright stars, and from the viewless air ; 





I suppose you know * Hibbert’s Theory of Apparitions ;’ it is | 


tion: there are, however, many interesting stories in it, and, by judicious | 


for my part I think, that those who have felt and suffered much, wi!l | 


funeral strains with revelry ;’ a something unconquerable, yet mournful, which | 


; ‘ , a 
And I should imagine a great deal of Irish energy, a for/issimo expression, might 
be bestowed upon the /arbarous deed with which the verse concludes. My | 


In addition to the above, I might cite passages from that passionate and 


I might give the whole of ‘A Spirit’s Return,” (the principal poem of her 
“‘ Songs of the Affections,”’) which had its origin in a fireside conversation with | 
those to whom the foregoing letters are addressed ; I might speak of the pic- 
undance of her own heart, she found init a meaning which it hardly | turesque and heroic spirit of many of her martial lyrics, which breathes out | Byron.” 


(deepened by the devotedness of woman's nature) in that glorious character of 
‘imena, in her * Siege of Valencia,’’—the same which made her love to wear, 
as an ornament, a Cross of the Legion of Honour, taken (I think) on one of 
the Peninsular battle-fields—did I not fear to become tedious to others, fasci- 
nating as this part of my task is to myself. 1 must, however, relate one ane@- 
dote, illustrative of the intensity of feeling Mrs. Hemans threw into her poetry. 
She had undertaken and made considerable progress in a legend, (the idea was, 
I believe, taken from some German tale or poem,) im which, to secure the love 
and constancy of a mortal suitor, a beautiful enchantress is represented as re- 
signing one spell of power after another—last of all, her immortality; and is 
repaid by satiety—ingratitude—desertion, So strongly and painfully was Mrs. 
Hemans excited by the progress of the story, that her health and spirits began 
severely to suffer, and the tale was, therefore, abandoned. 

I have selected a few from many opinions and passing criticisms which her 
letters contain, to give the reader an idea of the genial and honest-hearted love 
with which Mrs. Hemans regarded her favourite authors. The circumstance of 
their being chiefly foreign, may be accounted for, by saying that she rather talk- 
ed than wrote of our native writers; nor is this the proper time to give to the 

| public some of the commendations and censures I have found. 

‘“‘T cannot return the notice of Richter, which has interested me exceedingly, 
without thanking you for your kindness. [ am delighted to find that you so 

| much enjoy those stirring songs of * My Cid,’ which, I think, more completely 
carry us back to the very heart of the proud olden time—the days of the Lance, 
than any other poetry I know ; I have never met with any one who thoroughly 

| appreciated them before ; I beg you will keep them, or any other of my books, 

, as long as they can be of the least use, and do assure you, that when any of my 
friends enjoy what has been a source of enjoyment to myself, I feel all the 
pleasure of a child who has found a companion to play with his flowers. 

* Poor Grillparzer, and Klingemann, and Millner! The crying philosopher 
| himself, in his most lachrymose of moods, musf have laughed. could he have 
read that review. As for Klingemann and Milner and their Fate-tragedies, I 
can see them * hung in chains ’ without the slightest suffering. Nothing, to be 
| sure, can be more absurd than the ‘ ‘Twenty-fourth of February,’ and all its 

progeny. Only imagine, if our Post-woman were to: be turned into a Fate- 

heroine !—if the Destinies were irresistibly to impel her, on a certain day every 
| month, to open our important despatches, and read all the letters and steal the 
| books! But I cannot give up Grillparzer, who seems to me to breathe as dif- 

ferent an atmosphere from theirs, as the circle of a star (though but of the fourth 
or fifth magnitude) from that of a gas-lainp. 

“T have lived very little in that ‘ world of bright fancies’ of which you 
speak, since I had last the pleasure of seeing you; I have been administering 
| draughts, and superintending embrocations, and I know not what, until I flatter 
inyself that my talents for nursing have received the very highest cultivation. 
| Now, however, I am very much enjoying myself in the society of certain ‘ Luft 
und Feuergeistern,’ * Wasser und Wald-geister,’ and *Feen und Feldgeister,’ 
introduced to me by the worthy Herr Dobeneck, in a book of * Deutschen Vélks- 
| glauben.’ These ‘ Geister’ of his, are, to be sure, a little wild and capricious 
| in their modes of proceeding, but even this is a relief after the macadamized 
| mortality with which one has to pass all the days of one’s life. I will beg leave 
| to keep the Foreign Review until next week. when, if the Destinies leave the 
| Post-woman untempted, you will see it return safely.” 





“ Will you tell , I regretted, after you and he had left me the other even- 
ing, that instead of Werner's ‘ Luther,’ which I do not think will interest him 
| much, I had not lent him one of my greatest favourites—Grillparzer’s * Sappho.’ 
| I, therefore, send it for him now. It is, in my opinion, full of beauty, which I 
; am sure he will appreciate, and of truth developing itself clearly and sorrow- 
| fully (like almost ail truth, I believe,) through the colouring mists of imagina- 
tion.” 
| ©] owe you many thanks for so kindly introducing me to all those noble 
\ thoughts of Richter’s. I think that vision inthe church magnificent, both in 
purpose and conception, and it is scarcely possible ¢o stop for the contemplation 
| of occasional extravagancies, when borne along so rapidly and triumphantly, as 
| by ‘a mighty, rushing wind.’ Some of the detached thoughts, too, are ex- 
quisite. "What a deep echo gives answer within the mind to the exclamation of 
| the ‘immortal vld man’ at the sound of music! ‘ Away, away !—thouw speakest 
| of things which throughout my endless life I have found not, and shall not find '’ 
‘ All who have felé music, must, I think, at times have felt this, making its 
| sweetness too piercing to, be sustained. Now let me introduce you to a dear 
| friend of mine, Tieck’s Sternbald, in whose * Wanderungen,’ which IT now 
| send, if you know them not already, I cannot but hope that you will take almost 
| as much delight as I have done amidst my own free hills and streams, where 
this favourite book has again and again been my companion. 
| «4 T have very great pleasure in thinking that you are now reduced to skait- 
| ing, as the old song saith, ‘on dry ground.’ After such an escape as yours, 
how well must you understand the feeling expressed in that line, which speaks 
| of *curdlng a long life into one hour !’—nay, into one moment—a lightning 
moment, such as I should imagine must leave its tracks upon the mind indelibly 
graven. And I too feel as if I had been within the shadow of Death since I 
saw you,—not that I believed myself to be in any danger, but I suppose it is 
impossible to be much alone during illness, without thinking often of all that is 
hidden from us by the veil of life. How very surprising is the inéense life of 
the mind in some kinds of illness! I could not help often wondering if any of 
the thousand thoughts which swept like April lights and shadows over my spirit, 
would accompany me into the world that 1s unseen. Did you ever observe how 
strangely sounds and images of waters, rushing torrents, and troubled ocean 
| waves, are mingled with the visionary distresses of dreams and delirium? To 





As another of those poems, in which her deepest and most abiding feelings | me there is no more perfect emblem of peace, than that expressed by the 
were unconsciously uttered, I must mention her “ Breathings of Spring,” in | Scriptural phrase—‘ There shall be no more sea.’ My fever is now gone, but 


| it has left me with a weight of langour, and an unutterable ‘ Heimwch,’ which 
| I feel as if I could not shake off. Au reste, I am in a most penitential con- 


|is more fully and softly wrought out, as she tarns from the “ fairy-peopled | dition, obliged to wear a shaw! and a cap, and to hear good advice, and put on a 


convinced countenance; all the while thinking grievously of Gipsies and In- 

dians, and all free creatures that live under the blue sky. I beg you will be 
pleased to pity me as much as possible, and not to marvel at the dullness of 

' this epistle, from a person who is in little better than a Chrysalis state of 

existence.” 

| — 

* “ Dear , I send the first volume of the ‘ Republigues Italiennes’ for 
you and , and also the book with the ‘ dernier chant de Corinne,’ that you 
may compare it with the poem in the New Monthly: you will see that all the 
beauty and loftiness of the thoughts belung to Madame de Staél. That book, in 
particular towards its close, has a power over me which is quite indescribable ; 
some passages seem to give me back my own thoughts and feelings—my whole 
inner being—with a mirror more true than ever friend could hold up.” 

*T ought to have acknowledged your kind notes ere now, and thanked you for 
the copy of Moore’s lines,* which certainly are more witty than elegant : per- 
haps the very coarseness from which one cannot help rather shrinking, renders 
| the satire more appropriate to its object. Do you remember that the other 
| evening we were speaking of the * Pleasures of Memory,’ and I thought they 
resembled those shadowy images of flowers, which the Alchymists of old be- 
lieved they had the power of raising from the ashes of the plant? I send you 








* Those caustic verses upon Leigh Hunt’s * Personal Reminiscences of Lord 
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a few lines which that conversation suggested, and which, in consequence, will 


perhaps interest you.”’* 

I canrst, however, be content without recording, though less eloquently than 
the above extracts, the pleasure she showed in nota few English writers ; with- 
out calling to mind how she enjoyed the beauties of our own rare old dramatists, 
as well as the plays of Goethe and Schiller and Vehlenschlaeger-—how she was 
carried out of herself by St. Leon, and Valerius, and the immortal works of the 
Author of Waverley. In her taste, she was singularly intolerant of spurious 
sentiment, and the false magnificence of the property school of romancers. Her 
memory was exact and faithful—I remember her repeating nearly the whole of 
those last beautiful lines of Lord Byron’s to his sister, first published in Moore's 
Life, after having only heard them read twice in manuscript. If one of her 
friends lent hera book which she adopted, it was sure to return graced and 
garnished with a thousand parallel pas:ages and quotations, which had occurred 
to her in the course of reading. Many of her own books were thus richly com- 
mented upon; in particular, I recollect a copy of Auldjo’s Ascent of Mont Blane, 
which (and, by good fortune the margins of the leaves were wide,) was absolute- 
ly crowded with illustrations, quoted and original. Her Wordsworth, too, (I 
almost think the favourite of all her modern books of poetry.) bore many traces 
of ‘where the faéry foot had been.” Above all, she had a genuine womanly 
sympathy for those of her own sex, whom she esteemed as authors, and not 
manufacturers of prose or rhyme; and among those in whom she took a warm 
interest, I may be permitted the pleasure of mentioning Miss Mitford, Miss 
Baillie, Mary Howitt, Miss Jewsbury, Miss Bowles. Her pleasure in the suc- 
cess of “ Rienzi” was gladdening to see, especially when her own dramatic failure 
is remembered; nor am I wrong in stating. that the counsel and assistance she 
was ever ready to give in literary matters, have eminently contributed to, if not 
caused the production of more than one charming and successful work of genius 
I cannot but give two fragments which I find addressed to one of her friends: as 
a specimen of the soundness and elevation of her views on these subjects 

** Dear —, I really should give you a lecture, if [ did not know, from intimate 
conviction, how very useless a thing wisdom is in this world. But I wish you 
could keep down that feverish excitement, as itis so hurtful even to the intel- 
lectual powers, that Iam convinced we have not half command, even of our 
imaginative faculties, whilst under its influence. I want you to fix your heart 
and mind steadily on some point of excellence, and to go on pursuing it soberly, 
as Lady Grace says, and satisfying yourself with the deep internal conscious- 
ness, that you are making way. I know that this may be, because it was my 
own course, with feelings as excitable as you know mine are, and amidst all 
things that could most try and distract them.” 





“T scarcely know whether or not to congratulate you, on having at last so 
gallantly launched yourself upon the tumultuous, yet dazzling sea, which has so 
long been the arena of your hopes. I only fear that you may sometimes want 
some one like your old friend, to be near you, to ‘babble of green fields and 
primroses,’ and win you back eccasionally to childhood and nature, and all fresh 
and simple thoughts, from those gorgeous images of many-coloured artificial life, 
by which you may be surrounded, and which may possibly at first, seize “upon 
your spirit with irresistible sway. But I am convinced, that nothing really 
worthy and permanent in literature, is ever built up except on the basis of sim- 
plicity, and [am sure that the widest reach of knowledge will always have the 
blessed tendency to make us more and more ‘as little children’ in this respect.” 

But I must draw to a close; my task, though a labour of love, has not been 
without its saddening thoughts, when I have looked over these memorials of a 
long and pleasant intercourse ; when I have thought of the further progress 
which her mind had made inthe path to excellence (and yet more towards in- 
ward peace and calmness,) after she left us ;—and that now allis ended! There 
is comfort, howéVer, in the reflection, that as she did not live unappreciated, 
so neither has she passed away brightly and serenely into eternal rest—unla- 
mented. I can only wish, that the task of offering the first tribute of sincere 
regret at her tomb had fallen into worthier hands than mine. H. F.C 

* This was the poem--- 

+’ Twas a dream of olden days. 
—=—— 
GASTRONOMY AND GASTRONOMERS. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—{ Continued from the last Allion.] 

As example is always better than precept, we subjoin Lady Morgan’s sketch 
of a dinner by Caréme at the Baron Rothschild’s villa:— 

“T did not hear the announcement of Madame est servie without emotion. 
We proceeded to the dining-room, not as in England by the printed orders of the 
red-book, but by the law of the courtesy of nations, whose only distinctions are 
made in favour of the greatest strangers. The evening was extremely sultry, 
and in spite of Venetian blinds and open verandas, the apartments through 
which we passed were exceedingly close. A dinner in the largest of them 
threatened much inconvenience from the heat; but on this score there was no 
ground for apprehension. 


The dining-room stood apart from the house, in the 
midst of orange trees : 


it was an elegant oblong pavilion of Grecian marble, re- 
freshed by fountains that shot in the air through scintillating streams, and the 
table, covered with the beautiful and picturesque dessert, emitted no odour that 
was not in perfect conformity with the freshness of the scene and fervour of the 
season. No burnished gold reflected the glaring sunset, no brilliant silver daz- 
zled the eyes; porcelain, beyond the price of al! precious metals by its beauty 
and its fragility, every plate a picture, consorted with the general character of 
sumptuous simplicity which reigned over the whoie, and showed how well the 
masters of the feast had consulted the genius of the place in all 

‘**To do justice to the science and research of adinner so served would re- 
quire a knowledge of the art equal to that which produced it; its character, 
however, was, that it was in season,—that it was up to its time,—that it was in 
the spirit of the age,—that there was no perruque in its composition, no trace of 
the wisdom of our ancestors in a single dish,—no high-spiced sauces, no dark- 
brown gravies, no flavour of cayenne and allspice, no tincture of catsup and 


walnut pickle, no visible agency of those vulgar elements of cooking of the good | 


old times, fire and water. Distillation of the most delicate viands, extracted in 
silver dews, with chemical precision— 

*On tepid clouds of rising steam ’— 
formed the fond all. Every MEAT PRESENTED ITS OWN NATURAL AROMA—EVERY 
VEGETABLE ITS OWN SHADE OF VERDURE: the mayonese was fried in ice, (like 
Ninon’s description of Sevigné’s heart,) and the tempered chill of the plombiére 
(which held the place of the eternal fondu and soufflets of our English tables) 
anticipated the stronger shock, and broke it, of the exquisite avalanche, which, 
with the hue and odour of fresh-gathered nectarines, 
dissipated every coarser flavour. 

“With less genius than went to the composition of this dinner. men have 
written epic poems; and if crowns were distributed to couks, as to actors, the 
wreath of Pasta or Sontag (divine as they are) were never more fairly won than 
the laurel which should have graced the brow of Caréme for this specimen of 
the intellectual perfection of an art, the standard and gauge of modern civiliza- 
tion. Cruelty, violence, and barbarism were the characteristics of the men who 


satisfied every sense and 


fed upon the tough fibres of half-dressed oxen ; humanity, knowledge, and refine- | 


ment belong to the living generation, whose testes and temperance are regulated 
by the science of such philosophers as Caréme, and such Amphytrions as his 
employers ! ” 

We have never denied Miladi’s cleverness—and some parts of this descrip- 
tion manifest no inconsiderable advance in taste since our last happy meeting in 
these pages. It was good taste in M. /e premier Baron Juif to prefer porcelain ; 
jt was good taste in Lady Morgan to appreciate it; and the sentence which we 
have printed in capitals seems to indicate that she had some vague notions of 
the peculiar merit of Caréme. But what means she by ‘No dark-brown 
gravies'’’ Does she really mean to say that Caréme was guilty of that worst 
of modern heresies, a service made up of entrées blondes, a tasteless, soul-less 
monotony of white! Then, * flavour of cayenne and allspice! tincture of cat- 
sup and walnut pickle! ’’ To avoid such atrocities made a feature in the glory 
of a Caréme! 

In the course of the evening, Lady Morgan requested Madame Rothschild to 
present Caréme to her. The illustrious chef joined the circle in the salon ac- 
cordingly : and we are sorry we have not space for the affecting and instructive 
interview which ensued— 

“ The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
The leading restaurants of Paris at present are the Rocher de Cancale, Rue 


Mont Orgueil; Grignon’s, Rue Neuve des Petits Champs ; Café de Paris, Boule- | 


vards Italiens; Lointier’s, Rue Richelieu ; Les Trois Fréres Provencaux, Peri- 
gord’s, and Véry’s, all three in the Palais Royal. 

We have afew historical particulars of most of them to set down, always 
subject to one preliminary remark. In the preface to his Agricultural Chemis- 
try, Sir Humphrey Davy describes science as “extending with such rapidity, 
that even while he was preparing his manuscript for the press, some alterations 
became necessary.” Now, not only does cookery advance and vary upon the 
same principle, but its professors are subject to changes from which the pro- 
fessors of other sciences are happily exempt. The fame of a restaurateur is al- 
Ways, in some sort, dependent upon fashion,—for a plat’s prosperity lies in the 
mouth of him who eats it; and the merit of a restaurateur is always in some 
sort dependent upon his fame ; 

; _ “For they can conquer who believe they can ;” 
Confidence gives firmness, and a quick eye and steady hand are no less neces- 
sary to seize the exact moment of projeetion and infuse the last soupcon of pi- 
quancy, than to mark the changing fortunes of a battle, or execute a critical 
Winning hazard at the billiard table. Besides, few will be public-spirited enough 
to keep a choice of rare things in readiness, unless the demand be both constant 


and discriminating. We must. therefore, be held blameless in case of any disap- 
pointment resulting fom changes subsequently to the commencement of the 
present year, 1835. 

The Rocher de Cancale first grew into reputation by its oysters, which, about 
the year 1804, M. Balaine, the founder of the establishment, contrived the 
means of bringing to Paris fresh and in the best possible order at all seasons 
alike ; thus giving a direct practical refutation of the prejudice, that oysters are 
good in those months only which include the canine letter.* He next applied 
himself with equal and well-merited success to fish and game ; and at length 
taking courage to generalise his exertions, he aspired to and attained the e6mi- 
nence whieh the Rocher has ever since enjoyed witbout dispute. His fullness 
of reputation dates from November 28th. 1809, when he served a dinner ol 
twenty-four covers in a style which made it the sole topic of conversation to 
gastronomic Paris for a month. The bill of fare, a most appetising document, 
preserved in the “ Almanach,” exhibits the harmonious and rich array of four 
potages, four relerés, twelve entrées, four grosses preces, tour plats de rot, and 
eight entremets. To dine, indeed, in perfection at the Rocher, the student 
should order a dinner of ten covers, a week or ten days beforehand, at not less 
than forty francs a head, exclusive of wine; nor is this price by any means ex- 
cessive, for three or four louis a head were ordinarily given at Tailleur’s more 
than twenty years ago.+ If you have not been able to make a party, or are com- 
pelled to improvise a dinner, you had better ask the garcon to specify the luxu- 
ries of the day ; provided always you can converse with hin with connaissance 
de cause, for otherwise he will hardly condescend to communicativeness. When 
he does condescend, it is really delightful to witness the quiet self-possessed 


manner, the con amore intelligent air, with which he dictates his instructions, 1n- | 


variably concluding with the same phrase, uttered in an exulting self-gratulatory 
tone—Bien. Monsieur, vouz avez-la un excellent diner ! Never, too, shall we 
forget the dignity with which he once corrected a blunder made in our menu by 
a tyro of the party, who had interpolated a sami between the potage a la bisque 
and the ¢urbot a la créme et au gratin. ** Messieurs,” said he, as he brought in 
the turbot according to the pre-ordained order of things, ‘le poisson est 
NATURELLEMENT /e relevé du potage.” Another instance of the zeal with 
which the whole establishment seems instinct, and we have done. A report 
had got about in the autumn of 1834, that the celebgated chef was dead, and a 
scientific friend of ours took the liberty to mention it to the garcon, avowing at 
the same time his own total incredulity. He left the room without a word, but 
within five minutes he hurriedly threw open the door, exclaiming, ‘ Messieurs, 
| il vient se montrer 3° and sure enough the great artist in his own proper person 
| presented himself, and our distinguished ally enjoyed the honour of a brief but 
| pregnant conversation with a man whose works are more frequently in the 
| mouths of his most enlightened contemporaries, than those of any other great 
artist that could be named. Fastidiousness itself has detected but a single 
| fault in them, which it would be wrong, however—particularly as manifesting 
some distrust of the influence of his general character—to suppress. It has 
been thought, hypercritically perhaps, that the entrees at the 


and entremels 


Rocher, have a shade too much of the appearance of elaboration, and that the | 


classic adage, ** ars est celare artem,” has escaped the attention of the master 
This fault, it is to be observed, is characteristic of the old regime, as may be 
collected from one of the best descriptions of a dinner on record, that of the 
| Count de Bethune’s in Lady Blessington’s last and cleverest novel.t 


We must not take leave of the Rocher de Cancale, without 


earnestly recom- 
mending its rouges-gorges and grenouilles, robin-redbreasts and frogs, to the 
| special attention of the amateur Frogs fried, with crisped parsley, such as is 
| given with fried eels at Salisbury, are, a dish for the gods; and we gladly take 
this opportunity of correcting the prevalent notion of their dearness. The 
carte is now before us, and grenoui/les frifes are marked at the moderate price 
of a frane and a half per plat. The affectionate interest taken by robin-red- 
breasts in the Children of the Wood, together with the commonly received no- 
tion of their amiability, has inspired Webster, Cowper, Wordsworth, and other 
poets. and has more than once occasioned our own simple-hearted praises of 
their flavour to be regarded as symptomatic of a latent tendency towards canni- 
balism. We must, therefore, endeavour to strengthen our recommendation by 
an authority :— 

** Le rouge-gorge,”’ says the Almanach, * est la triste preuve de cette verite 
~—que le gourmand est par essence un étre inhumain et cruel! car il n’a aucune 
pitie de ce charmant petit oiseau de passage, que sa gentillesse et sa familiarite 
contiante devroient mettre a l’abri de nos atteintes. 


Mais sil fallot avoir com- 
passion de tout le monde, on ne man 


gerow personne ; et commisération a part, il 

faut convenir que le rouge-gorge, qui tient un rang distingue dans la classe des 

| beesfigues, est un roti tres succulent. On en fait a Metz et dans la Lorraine et 

| Alsace un assez grand commerce. Cet aimable oiseau se mange a la broche 
}eten salmi”’ 

In our humble judgment the argument 1n italics is unanswerable. If any ad- 


| ditional justification were necessary, we should appeal to Mr. Waterton him- 


self whether the robin-redbreast be not the most quarrelsome and pugnacious of 


birds 
We shall run counter to a great many judgments, by taking Grignon’s next ; 


but on the present subject, as indeed on most others, we may apply Dryden's | 


character of Buckingham, with the change of a single syllable, to ourselves— 
* Suff in opinions, always in the right.” 
| The time has been when Grignon’s was the most popular house in Paris, though 
| it must be owned, we fear, that its popularity was in some sort owing to an at- 
traction a little alien from the proper purpose of a restaurant : two damsels of 
surpassing beauty presided at the comptoir. But it had and has other merits, of 
| a kind that will be most particularly appreciated »y an Englishman. All the 
simple dishes are exquisite, and the fish (the rarest of all things at Paris) is 
really fresh. Unfortunately, the recent diminution of visiters has superinduced 
a bad habit of carelessness on the chef, who should be specially advised of the 
presence of an amateur. ‘The best person for this purpose is the head garcon 
in the first large room of the suite, who is animated by the most energetic zeal 
| for the honour of the establishment, and impressed with due notions of the dig- 
nity of the art. On one occasion—to give an illustration of his taste—he was 
| apologizing for the length of time a particular dish would take in dressing. 
** Mars, Monsieur ne s’ennuiera point.’—he added, presenting his neatly bound 
| Oclavo volume of a carle—* voild une lecture tré 


agreable !) On another oc- 
casion—to give an illustration of his good faith—a friend of ours resolved on 
finishing with the very best wine that could be had, and the Clos de Vougeot of 
1819 was fixed on. The garcon took the order, but hesitated, and after moving 
a few paces as if to execute it, stood still. It was evident that conflicting 
emotions were struggling for mastery in his soul, but the struggle terminated in 
our fnend’s favour, for he suddenly stole back to the table, and with the most 
unqualified admission of the excellence of the Clos de Vougeot, which was 
very generally in request—still, if he might venture to hint a preference, he 
would recommend a trial of the Ri hebourg instead 








Now, Richebourg is by 
no means in the first class of wines, and the wine in question was only five 
francs a bottle, whilst the Clos de Vougeot was twelve ; but our correspondent 
found every reason to rejoice in the discovery. 


Remember, we do not vouch 
for the exister 


ice of this identical Richebourg at this present writing; for vin- 
tages are unfortunately not renewable like hogsheads—and in Paris, where even 
the best restaurateurs pay comparatively little attention to their cellars, a first 
rate wine of any sort may be described pretty nearly as a virtuous despot was 
by the late Emperor Alexander; who, when Madame de Staél was expatiating 
to him on the happiness of his subjects in the possession of such a czar, is said 
to have exclaimed pathetically :—* Alas! Madam, I am nothing but a happy ac- 
| cident.” When one of these happy accidents (the wine or the emperor) ex- 
pires, 4t is seldom, very seldom, that the vacant place can be adequately sup- 
plied. It is therefore just as well to procrastinate the catastrophe, by making 
no imprudent disclosures which may accelerate it; and in the present instance 
our informant did not make up his mind to impart the secret, until fairly con- 
|v inced that there was little prospect of his profiting by it again—pretty much as 
| Jonathan Wild was once induced to be guilty of a good action, after fully satis- 
fying himself, upon the maturest deliberation, that he could gain nothing by re- 
fraining from it. Grignon’s sherry (sherry being only taken as a vin de liqueur 
in France) will probably last our time, and we therefore do not hesitate to say 
that it is excellent. Another delicacy peculiar to the place, is britsauce (not 


sauce de pain) whieh, though no doubt imitated from the English composition 


| called breadsauce, will be found to bear no greater resemblance, than one of Sir | 


Thomas Lawrence's portraits of an old woman. to the original; all the harsher 
points being mellowed down, and an indescribable shading of seductive softness 
infused 
The early fame of the Vérys was gained by their judicious application of the 
t uffe. Their entrées truffées were universally allowed to be inimitable from the 
first, and they gradually extended their reputation, till it embraced the whole 
known world of cookery. We have already mentioned a decisive indication of 
their greatness in 1814, when they were commissioned by the allied sovereigns 
to purvey for them during their stay ; and so long as the establishment on the 
luileries was left standing, the name of Very retained its talismanic powers of 
attraction. the delight and pride of gastronomy— 
| “* Whilst stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 
And whilst Rome stands, the world—” 


But when the house in question was removed to make way for the public build- 
ings which now rest upon its site, the presiding genius of the family deserted it 


eed Apicius is said to have supplied Trajan with fresh oysters at all seasons of the 
r. 


t t Cambaceres was present at one of Tailleur’s three louis a-head dinners, given 
”y M, des Androuins, and exclaimed in a transport of enthusiasm: M, Tailleur, on 


ne dine pas mieux que cela chez moi, 
+ 


+ See “ The Two Friends,” (1835) vol. ii, p, 42. 


—ex illo retro fluere et sublapsa referri—and we seek in vain in their establish. 
ment in the Palais Royal, the charm which hung about its predecessor of a 
Tuileries. Death, too, had intervened, and carried off the most distinguished 
the brothers. A magnificent monument has been erected to his memor rad 
Pére la Chaise, with an inscription concluding thus :— Toute sa vie fut cons yin 
aux arts utiles. The house was put under a new system of management pte 
beginning of the last year, and bids fair to be once again a favourite with the 
connoisseur; unless the ignorant English, attracted thither by its former n 
riety, should persevere in ruining it. _ 
The ignorance occasionally displayed there is enough to ruin any artist in th 
world. For example, a friend of ours, two or three summers ago, had fore a 
on his attention the proceedings of some bank clerks, enjoying their fortnight’ 
furlough in France, who were attempting to order a dinner without knowin s 
syllable of French. Their mode of indicating their wishes was by copyin ~ 
random sundry items from the carte, to the no small astenishment of the cine 
who saw entremets taking precedence of entrées, and a vol-au-vent postponed to 
the game. At length they wrote down as follows: for our authority begged and 
retains their dinner-bill as one of the most Upcottian of autographs—* Fricay, 
deau a loseille ow a la chicorée.” This was a puzzler: the waiter begged for 
explanation, and was referred, as to an unimpugnable authority, to the car/p 
which had certainly been copied tothe letter. ** Bien, Mesgieurs, mais qu'est-ce 
que vous voulez, a U’oseille ou ala chicorée?”’ They stared by turns at one ano- 
| ther and at him, but the matter of delay was a mystery, and the waiter no doy 
desired the chef to send up what he could do quickest and easiest for two hétes 
Anglos. 
We find we must hurry over the rest upon our list. The Café de Paris js . 
delightful place to dine in during fine weather, by day-light; the rooms are the 
| most splendid in Paris; and though the price of every thing is nearly a thirg 
| higher than the average rate even in the best houses, the tables are almost al- 
ways full; so we need hardly add that it is completely a la mode. We have 
heard the cookery doubted by competent judges, and it is certainly unequal ; but 
| some few of their dishes, as their sa/mis of game and soles en matelotie No, 





mande,are allowed to be inimitable. 
| If you pass in front of Perigord’s, a few doors from Very’s, in the Palais 
| Royal, about seven, you will see a succession of small tables, occupied each py 
| a single gastronome eating with all the gravity and precision becoming one of 
| the most arduous duties of life—an unequivocal symptom of a cursine rechp, 
| chée. But the rooms, consisting merely of a ground floor and an enéreso/, are 
| so hot and close, that it is always with fear and trembling that any English sayy); 
can venture to dine in them; a pure air being, in his opinion, absolutely neces. 
sary to the full enjoyment of the aroma of a dish. 
| Lointier’s is an excellent house for a diner commandé, but we would recom- 
| mend him to be less prodigal of his ¢ruffes; the excessive use of which is quite 
destructive of the variety required in a well ordered menu 
| The Café Anglais, on the Italian Boulevards, we recommend merely as the 
nearest good house to the Varié/és, Gymnase, and Porte St. Martin; our own 
attention was first attracted to it by seeing a party, of which M. Thiers was the 
| centre, in the constant habit of diniag there. Now, M. Thiers is an hereditary 
judge of such matters ; at least he was once described to us by another member 
| of Louis Philippe’s present Cabinet, as ‘le fils aine d'une ¢rés-mauvaise cuisi- 
| niére,”’ and we are willing to reject the invidious part of the description as a 
| pleasantry or a bit of malice most peculiarly and particularly French. Or it may 
| have been added out of kindness, for it is told of a wit of other days, that when 
a friend asked himif he was really married to an actress, he replied, “ Yes, my 
dear fellow, but she wasa 
| tion was for better things. 
| Les Trois Fréres Proveneaux gained their fame by brandades de merluthe, 
morue al ail, and Provencal ragouts, but the best thing now to be tasted there is 
| a vol-au-vent. 
| Hardy and Riche have been condemned to a very critical kind of notoriety by 
| a pan—* Pour diner chez Hardy, il faut étre riche ; et pour diner chez Riche. il 
| faut étre hardi.” We never were hardy enough to try Riche, but those who are 
| rich enough to try Hardy, will find a breakfast fully justifying the commendation 
of Mr. Robert Fudge :— 
*T strut to the old café Hardy, which yet 
Seats the field at a déjeuner dla fourchelte: 
Then, Dick, what a breakfast ! oh, not like your ghost 
Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea and toast ; 
But a sideboard, you dog, where one’s eye roves about, 
Like a Turk’s in the harem, and thence singles out 
One's pate of larks, Just to tune up the throat, 
One’s small limbs of chicken, done en papillote ; 
One’s erudite cutlets, drest always, but plain— . 
Or one’s kidnies—imagine, Dick—done with champagne ; 
Then some glasses of Beaune, to dilute—or mayhap 
Chambertin, which you know’s the pet tipple of Nap.* 
Your coffee comes next, by presciption ; and then, Dick, ’s 
The coffee’s ne’er failing, and glorious appendix— 
A neat glass of parfait-amour, which one sips 
Just as if bottled velvet tipp’d over one’s lips.” 

Tortoni, however, the Gunter of Paris, is the favourite, just at present, for a 
déjeuner ; and parfait-amour is obsolete. Claret for boys, port for men, and 
brandy for heroes, was the decision of Johnson, and there can be no doubt that 
brandy is your true chasse for the heroes of gastronomy. If tempted to indulge 
in a liqueur, they generally confine themselves to curacoa. Even with ladies, 
parfait-amour, notwithstanding the attraction of its name, is no longer in repute 
they have adopted Maraschino in it; place, and sip it with such evident symp- 
toms of enjoyment, that once upon a time, when a certain eminent diplomatist 
was asked by his vorsine, at a petit-souper, for a female toast, to parallel with the 
masculine one of Women and Wine, his excellency ventured to suggest Men 
and Maraschino, and the suggestion received the compliment of very general 
applause 

The following advice may still also be implicitly depended upon :— 

“If some who're Lotharios in feeding, should wish 
Just to flirt with a luncheon, (a devilish bad trick, 

As it takes off the bloom of one’s appetite, Dick)— 
Tothe Passage des—what d’ye callit !—des Panoramas, 
We quicken our pace, and there heartily cram as 
Seducing young patés, as ever could cozen 

One out of one’s appetite, down by the dozen.” 

The place intended to be indicated, we presume, is M. Felix’s, who preserves 
his reputation in all its pristine purity. The demand for his patés is said to vary 
between twelve and fifteen thousand a day. 

We have spoken of the important effects produced by the breaking out of the 
Revolution. We now proceed to meution the no Jess important effects pro- 
duced by the conclusion of it—or rather of one of its great stages—which are 
most dramatically indicated by the author of the Physiologie 

** By the treaty of November, 1815,” says M. Brillat Savarin, France was 
bound to pay the sum of 50,000,000 francs within three years, besides claims 
for compensation and requisitions of various sorts, amounting to nearly as much 
more. The apprehension became general that a national bankruptey must 
ensue ; the more particularly as all was to be paid in specie. ** Alas,” said the 
good people of France, as they saw the fatal tumbrel go by on its way to be 
filled in the Rue Vivienne, * Alas, our money is emigrating; next year we 
shall go down on our knees before a five franc piece ; we are about to fall into 
the condition of a ruined man; speculations of all sorts will fail; there will be 
no such thing as borrowing ; it will be weakness, exhaustion, civil death.” The 
event proved the apprehension to be false ; and to the astonishment of all en- 
gaged in finance-matters, the payments were made with facility, credit rose, 
| loans were eagerly caught at, and during the whole time this superpurgation 
iasted, the balance of exchange was in favour of France; which proves that 
more money came into than went out of it. What is the power that came to 
our assistance? Who is the divinity that effected this miracle 1—Gourmandise 
When the Britons. Germans, Cimmerians, and Scythians. broke into France, 
they brought with them a rare voracity and stomachs of no ordinary calibre. 
They did not long remain satisfied with the official cheer which a forced hospi- 
tality supplied to them ; they aspired to more refined enjoyments ; and in a short 
| time the queen city was little more than an immense refectory. 

* The effect lasts still; foreigners flock from every quarter of Europe, to re- 
| new during peace the pleasing habits they contracted during the war; they must 

come to Paris; when there, they must eat and drink without regard to price ; 
and if our funds obtain a preference, it is owing less to the higher interest they 
pay, than to the instinctive confidence it is impossible to help reposing in a peo 
ple amongst whom gourmands are so happy !” 

To give an individual illustration of the principle—when the Russian army 
| of invasion passed through Champagne, they took away six hundred thousand 
bottles from the cellars of M. Moet of Epernay; but he considers himself a 
gainer by the loss, his orders from the north having more than doubled since 
then. M. Moet’s cellars, be it said in passing, are peculiarly deserving of at- 
tention, and he is always happy to do the honours to travellers. We ourselves 
| visited them last autumn, and were presented, at parting, with a bottle of the 
| choicest wine—a custom, we understand. invariably observed in this munificent 
| establishment. 
| We have introduced these particulars to account for the universal diffusion of 
the French taste in cookery over Europe ; but in all other countries it 1s mostly 
confined to private houses, so that, to avoid playing the Paul Pry of the kitchen, 





bad one ’’—meaning, evidently, that her voca- 
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* In justice to Napoleon, it ought to be remembered that Chambertin was te 
net tipple ” on serious occasions. In his carriage, taken at W aterloo, were 10 
two bottles nearly empty—the one of Malaga, and the other of Rum 
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pss need not prevent our mentioning the hotels and restaurateurs in Germany, 
evel, 


fund. ‘Lo the best of our information, the following may be fairly placed in the | 
erat class -—Jagor’s at Berlin, the Hotel de France at Dresden, the Schwan and 
the Grand Duke Charles at Vienna, the Old Doel or Doelen at the Hague, and 
Ri pechino Vecchio at Milan, where the famous minestra del riso may be tasted in 
che highest perfection. We have observed excellent dinners at many other 
siaces, as at Aix Ja Chapelle, Baden, and Strasburg (which should be visited for 
ie sake of the foe gras) ; but we are here speaking of places to be made ob- | 
wets in an artistical tour. If you take the St. Gothard road, the red trout from 
the lake near Andermatt must be studied ; they are, we rather think, the very 
fest trout in Europe. In passing the Simplon, again, the tourist should not 
forget to ask for a paté de chamois at the little inn upon the top; should he pass 
within a moderate distance of the lake of Como, we earnestly recommend him 
to try the trout; and at Rome the wild boar will be found worthy of its classical } 
fan e. With regard to the national dishes of the countries above-mentioned, so 
utile pains have been taken in cultivating them, that they will rarely, and then | 
py accident, be found worthy of the attention of the connoisseur, when he has 
once made himself acquainted with their quality. A late eminent judge and | 
traveller had the curiosity to inquire at the Hovel de France at Dresden, to whom 
he was indebted for the enjoyment he had derived from a fricandeau, and learnt 
that the cook and master of the house were one and the same person—a French- | 
man; cl-devant chef of a Russian minister. He had been eighteen years in Ger- | 
yany. but knew not a word of any language but hisown. A quot bon Monsteur, 
was his very natural reply to the great lawyer’s expression of astonishment. a | 
voi bon apprendre la langue d'un peuple qui ne posséde pas une cuisine? 'This 
eems to us, as it did to Sir John Leach, quite decisive against Germany. 
In Italy, again, whenever the thoughts of the amateur turn on eating, the ob- | 
is pretty certain tobe French. Thus there is a well-known story in the | 
jralian jest-books about a bet between two cardinals. The bet was a dinde aux | 
vijes. The loser postpones the payment till the very eve of the carnival, when | 
the winner reminds him of the debt. He excuses himself on the ground that | 
truffles were worth nothing that year. ‘ Bah, bah,” says the other, ** that is a | 
ilse report originating with the turkeys.” 
jialian cookery, that even the Germans cry shame on it. In the late work of | 
Professor Nicolai, Italien wie es wirklich ist, a complaint of the dinner forms a | 
regular item in the journal of the day. The Old World is not behind-hand with | 
the New in this enthusiasm for the cookery of Frances amongst the other spe- | 
cial missions entrusted to M. Armand de Brémont by Bolivar was that of bring- 
g over the best French cook he could entice.—[ To be continued. ] 
aps | 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AT ROME. 
To the Editor of The Court Journal 
Mr. Editor,—The last days of the great novelist, it is well known, were spent | 
,a travelling tour through the South of Europe, in the hope of restoring, in 
some measure, the drooping energies of a frame enfeebled by a course of men- 
ral exertion almost without a parallel in tie history of literature. In the course | 
of this tour ne made a short stay at Rome, where I chanced then to be residing 
I had, till then, never seen him, and the presence of the great wizard of the 
North, in the eternal city, created no small sensation among both travellers and 
natives. He was, indeed, one of the chief objects of interest in the place,— 
the more interesting, as, from all appearances, the termination of his earthly 
career could not be far distant. I esteemed myself, therefore, peculiarly for- 
tunate in being thus unexpectedly presented with an opportunity of seeing the 
man whose writings had given me so much delight, and were destined to mark 
one of the most important epochs in English literature. 
| expected to find Sir Walter something like the Coliseum, a grand and im- 
posing object, defaced by ruin ; in saying which, I speak of his mind only. But 
I know not whether it was owing to my not having, after all, any precise notion 
how a great intellect like that of Scott ought to exhibit itself in its decline: I 
can Only say that I was by no means certain, after the interview, that anything 
vhich he had uttered displayed any decay of the mental powers. He seemed, 
) wy apprehension, to be in the full bloom of that fresh and vigorous intellect 
it produced * Old Mortality ” and * Ivanhoe.” 
With all this, it was impossible not to perceive in the time-worn countenance 
| tardy step of the sexagenarian, certain evidence that a languid frame was 
accompaniment of this powerful mind. If in most men it be true that | 





' 








= years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb,” 

‘thers, it is no less certain that the mental powers continue, with unabated 
vigour, to the last stage of bodily decay .—let your materialists account for 
it! A thought occurred to me respecting Scott, on this occasion, which has 
recently been expressed in relation to Prince Talleyrand, that singular being, 
who has not the corporeal strength to move a finger, but whose intellect may | 
cope with the giant minds of Europe :—** Ll fait de son corps tout ce quil peut, | 
el de son esprit tout ce qual veut bs | 
| 

} 

| 





Sir Walter had a p!ain and homely look,—a look even of what, in an ordinary 
person, would be called clownishness ; if, indeed, this be not a mistake im the 
observer, who, thinking only of his genius, felt a disappointment on discovering 
that his features were not perfect statuary. Yet such was the charm of his 
iuanner, or such a proneness do we feel to magnify and ennoble objects from 
their associations, that it was impossible to be long in his company without feel- | 
ing that this first impression had subsided, and you began to discover, in that | 
rustical look, a mind and an expression that you would never have suspected at | 
lirst sight. Scott had so little of the outward forms of the ordinary great man, 
that unless you were told his name, you might pass an hour with him, and dis- | 
miss him for an agreeable companion—nothing more. You could not say of him | 

: Johnson said of Burke—whether truly or not, who knows '—* If you were | 
tov meet with him under a shed, where you bad run for shelter in a shower, you 
would say, *this is no ordinary man.’ ” 

He spoke of Rome and its ruins, but acknowledged that on visiting these 
spots consecrated by so many historical associations, his feelings had been less 
vividly aroused than he had anticipated. He could never realize with sufficient | 

veliness of feeling, while standing on the spot, that here Cicero harangued, 
ere Virgil wrote, here stood Ovid's house, and here still stands the Scipios’ | 

mb :—all these things had passed through bis mind at home with sensations | 

uch more vivid. I ventured to explain this by ascribing it to his peference for 
the antiquities of the middle ages, and expressed a doubt whether the remem- | 
brances of the classical times did not suffer with him from this cause. ‘* No,” 
said he, **’tis only the imagination, which is stronger than the reality : how few 
of the objects which excite our wonder and admiration at a distance, ever come 
up to our ideas of them: presentia minuit famam. When we look upon the 
things themselves, there are a hundred concomitants which tend to degrade 
them or diminish the impression they create, whereas, in thinking about them, 
We manage them as we please.” 

Some one was expatiating upon the general diffusion of intelligence at the 
present day, and the zeal which now animated all classes in the pursuit of know- 

ige J don't clearly understand,” said Scott with half a smile—whether 
signiticant or not, the reader must judge—*' what precise purpose a great many 
people have in the acquisition of what they call knowledge. Getting know- | 
ledge is like getting money ; it is useless unless we know how to apply it. Men | 
may be misers of the one as well asof the other. Now mankind, it seems to | 
me, have already more knowledge than they know what to do with; the true 
wisdom in the ease is to get the medium of knowledge necessary, and make such | 
an application of it as to ensure our happiness ; beyond this, he that increaseth | 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 

] attempted to draw him into some expression of his judgment as to the pre- 
sent character and immediate prospects of English literature, but he made but 
vague remarks upon these points; Ww hether from a scruple of pronouncing an 
opinion in a matter where his own literary character and pretensions were so 
deeply concerned, or from any real feeling of indecision, I could not divine. He 


retnarked that authors, in general. began writing much too early, and that a man 


Was 1mprudent to publish a book before thirty. 

Johnson's Dictionary lying on the table before him, brought to his memory an 
anecdote. “A countryman,” said he, ** one day called upon me when I had 
walked out: he was shown into the library till I returned, and I found him read- 


ing Johnson's Dictionary for his amusement ‘I am afraid,’ said J, *‘ you | ; j . “ry 
| whence it might have proceeded. While thus standing with my looks fastened | 
on the body, another low groan ran through the room, but clearly had not its ori- | 


have got a dull book there.’ ‘Ah,’ said the man, ‘they are braw stories, but 


they are unco short 

A remark was made that we should have no more epic poems, and doubts 
were expressed as to the fitness of the old epic form for the great purposes of 
poetry, according to the taste of modern times. *“ The epic on the contrary, 
said Scott, I think one of the noblest forms of poetry in any age or under any 


Circumstances. It is true, nobody writes epics now, at least such epics 4s those | 


of Homer and Virgil; not that they are bad poems in themselves, or inefficient 


forms for the expression of poetical thought, but because they would not be | 


adapted to the present state of things. We read the Iliad and commend it, be- 
ause it expresses the real feelings and belief of the times in w hich it was writ- 
en. Were the Iliad written yesterday, we should condemn it, because it 
would express no such things. An epic must be written in sincerity and good 
faith: it must embody some great national feeling. ‘To produce the true epic 
Spirit, there must be belief. Homer has belief—full belief-—therefore he is the 
first of epic poets. Virgil has less, and his poem is less interesting. In Dante 
and Milton, too, there is strong belief, and hence they write with power. We 
may see an epic poet, therefore, when we find a man w ho has the proper faith 
in his subject ; but an epic poem, written at the present day, and moved by the 
machinery of the classic mythology, or trusting to the interest of allegorical 
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hall be henceforth driven to be more general in our remarks. This, how- personages, 


Che Albion. 


quisites for a poem of this nature—the faith is | 


It would be trespassing beyond the limits of this article, were I to detail the | 


various remarks that fe!l from him upon other subjects. With a mind so well | troilable terror. 
stored as that of Scott, no topic could come up amiss: nullum quod teligit non | 
ornavit. It was a sorrow to reflect that the light of so gifted an intellect must, | perstition generally clothe these with something far too dreadful for reality, and 
within afew short months, be withdrawn from the world. Those who were | 

daily accustomed to his society have probably been at less pains to remember ! ing which had crept over me was the paroxysm of extreme fright ; and when it 
his words ; but it is impossible for me not to bear in memory, with peculiar sa- | had subsided, { looked more calmly and cautiously about me : I lowered the lan- 
tisfaction and interest, the hour I passed with the Author of Waverley.  E. 


—— 
EXPERIENCES OF A SURGEON. 
A DISSECTING-ROOM INCIDENT. 

In the fourth year of my apprenticeship, a medical school was established in 
the town in which I became a pupil : its affairs were conducted in a slovenly and 
unbusiness-like manner, and it did little good. ‘There was no demonstrator— 
that 1s, no person to prepare parts for explanation, and to superintend the labours 
of the students. One day the anatomical lecturer, a man given to words and 
show, had invited a party of gentleman to hear him describe the muscles of the 
face, and for this purpose a fresh subject was ordered to be in readiness. It 
somehow or other happened that no person in the habit of dissecting could be 
found to undertake the task of preparing these parts for exhibition ; and in this 
dilemma the lecturer sent a very urgent note to me, begging that I would, as a 
particular favour, oblige him by having things in proper order. Not having as 
yet commenced a regular course of dissection, I demurred; but as he promised 
me a plate for my guidance, I| at last consented, and gave very strict injunctions 
to the porter to be in waiting for me at eight o'clock in the evening at the rooms, 


with a fire and candles,—this time having been fixed by the resurrectionists for | 


bringing the subject. 

At that hour, therefore, [repaired to my post; the nien had, however, not 
made their appearance, and I went home promising to return at ten o'clock. 
With the stable-lantern in my hand, I again found myself in the narrow back 


So very bad, indeed, is the native | Street in w hich the rooms were situated : every thing was dark and silent, and a | against it; 


bitterly cold wind of the beginning of February was whistling about me. ‘lhe 
place was shut up, and the porter absent, so that [ had to admit myself by the 
help of a pass-key: I went up stairs, expecting to find the body ready arranged 
on the table; the place was, however, empty, excepting its usual tenants—the 
rats, which literally swarmed here, and by dint of good feeding were large and 
fierce ; and as they served the same purpose as vultures and jackals in the east, 
namely, scavengers, we did not often disturb them. At times they became so 
bold and impudently familiar, and withal so disgusting, that we waged a war of 
extermination against them. ‘The place was, however, quickly re-colonised ; 


| and as long as the new comers kept their proper distance, they were unmolested 


On entering the room, therefore, at that hour which is the holiday of rats as 
well as of love, I had an opportunity of seeing the entire family whisking away. 


| of the size of half-grown kittens: I hate rats, and did then, and was by no 


means pleased with my immediate attendants, 

I descended to the dissecting-room, mentally swearing at the negligence of 
both resurrectionists and porter, for having condemned me to visit a depository 
into which, alone, and at this hour, I felt unwilling to enter. My nose and my 
imagination alike anticipated disturbance ; the one, that the room was small and 
very imperfectly ventilated, and that during the last week it had been nearly 
closed ; the other, that I knew there were the fragments of three or four bodies 
lying festering in corruption, in all the confusion of dismemberment and mutila- 
tion. Bound by my promise, I opened the door reluctantly, and, averting my 
eyes as completely as possible from the mouldeiing relics of humanity before 
me, | sought out for the new tenant: none was to be found, and | concluded 
that the men, having been half-paid in advance, had neglected to complete their 
bargain—a very common trick ; and thanking my stars, | drew my cloak about 
ine, and prepared to return to the open air and my pillow,—not a little pleased 
to have escaped remaining a sulitary and hali-starved inhabitant through the 
night, as a companion with dead bodies and rats 

I accordingly locked the doors; but in turning round in the narrow passage 
to lift the lantern from the table, [ was struck motionless, by seeing at its very 
extremity two white hands uplifted as if in an attitude of entreaty. ‘The door 
was locked behind me, and there was nota single house within hail, so that | 
had nothing for it but to stand staring, expecting every moment to see some- 
thing horrid in the shape of a resuscitation. As the hands, however, remained 
motionless, and as my wits returned, 1 ventured to bring the candle to bear 
more directly upon the startling obpect. All that I could see still was a pair of 


deadly white hands projecting above a dark body, which might be a man’s trunk | 


for any thing | could teil. It then occurred to me, that it might be a mischievous 
prank of one of the resurrectionists, as the dark body was reared against the 
wall, and the hands might be supposed to be held up as a screen to hide his face. 
Full of this idea I advanced boldly, bent on making my foot and his ribs better 
acquainted : a few steps forward convinced me that my supposition was erro- 
neous ; the dark part resolved itself into the shape and size of one of the wicker- 


baskets used by vitriol-dealers to hold carboys, and, ou approaching more closely, | 


I perceived that in this limited space was contained a human body, as a grizzled 
head and wrinkled brow showed themselves beneath the hands. On touching 


| these, I at once was aware that they could not be held up in entreaty, as the 


man had evidently been dead some time; but how they had contrived to thrust 
an adult into so narrow a compass surprised me exceedingly,—and not only so, 
but, like the common puzzle of a reel in a bottle, | wondered how it was to be 
got vut. It had been pressed into the basket evidently by great force, in a dou- 
bled posture, with the legs bent against the trunk; and though efforts had been 
made to dislocate the wrists, the parties had either bad no time'to complete that 
purpose, or had failed from other causes; as it was, they were Jainmed in be- 
tween the knees and the head, and thus kept upright. 

In this condition the rascals had left it, and siy new-born hopes of spending 
the night at home were thus unpleasantly blighted. ‘The next thing to be done 
was to disengage it,—and this proved a work of no small difficulty. In vain I 
tugged, and toiled, and fretted: it seemed to me as if the very face of the dead 
man was twisted in mockery at my pains, as, in the struggle to overcome the 
resistance, its stony eye-balis met my look of anger and impatience, and more 


than once I rolled it on the floor, determined to leave it as it was. At length | 


however, by a desperate effort | succeeded in extracting one arm ; this madea 
litle more room, and gave me a longer handle to work by, and, after nearly ex- 
hausting my strength, I had the satisfaction of getting it at liberty. At any 
other time I might have felt some repugnance to dragging a body in the dead of 
the night up-stairs, raising it in my arms and placing it on a table ; but the exer- 
tion which had been required had fully excited me, and I did all this without the 
slightest compunction. J now raised the hea, placed a block under it, stretched 


| ‘a 
| out the painting, opened a manual of dissection, trimmed my candle, and set to 


work. The body was that of an old man; I should presume that death had 
inade but little change in the expression of his features : long white hair, except- 
ing where soiled and matted with damp earth, hung from his head as it was laid 
back, and must during life have given him a venerable and patriarchal aspect 


This was no time, however, for speculation: midnight was already tolling from | 


numerous clocks, and I pursued my labour silently and steadily, undisturbed 
save by the incursions of the rats, the moaning and whistling of the night-wind, 
and the waving of the “ silver hair” as it yielded to the currents of air in the 
room. 

For upwards of an hour I continued at work, and had exposed the muscles of 
the forehead and eyes: I made slow progress, and soon saw a very unsatisfac- 
tory exhibition must be the result, which arose from the age of the subject. 
now became excessively starved: the previous exertion had been enough to 
make me perspire profusely, and then sitting motionless in a cold room not very 
well guarded against wintry weather, I grew chilled; and in the end my teeth 
chattered, and my hand trembled as if I had been in an ague fit. I rose from 
my chair, clapped my hands d /a voiturier, and chased a large tom-rat. which 
had been unusually pertinacious in locating himself rather too closely to my 
| face. 
| Whilst thus engaged, a low groan sounded through the room: this at once cut 
| short my career, and I cast a doubtful and anxious glance on the body lying on 
| the table, expecting to see some motion of eye or limb indicative of vitality 
The sound had been so generally diffused, that I could fix upon no place from 


gin in the deformed subject. I sat down, took the scalpel in my hand, and strove 


seconds a groan louder and more distinct echoed through the room, and chained 
me with awe and fear; my fancy was at work, and had soon created a sort of 
Frankenstein from the mouldering remains in the room below. Hastily collect- 
| ing my apparatus, and freeing myself from my dissecting dress. I determined, 
| come what might, to abandon the place with all speed. The candle was burning 


low—lI rose cautiously, with my cloak wrapped round one arm, and the key of | 


| the outward door in the other hand; and, advancing to the stair-head ou tiptoe, 


| listened in breathless silence for a repetition of the sound: it soon came with | 


| frightful distinctness, and, as it swept past me, I expected to see some horrible 
phantom ; it died away, and step by step I descended, endeavouring vainly to 
keep my eye from resting on the interstices between the bannisters, through 
| which my tortured imagination was conjuring up a hideous and demoniac face. 


| I had reached the landing, when another loud and prolonged groan issued from | 


| beneath my feet, and was followed by a rustling sound as if some one was turn- 
| ing painfully on the floor. I experienced at that moment one of the most singu- 


to believe the sound could have no connexion with the building, but must have | 
| been borne there on the night-wind. I re-commenced my task, when in a few | 
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or such as represent moral abstraction, like those in the Henriade, | lar and extraordinary feelings I have ever undergone—an universal creeping of. 
J t Ge | would be deficient in the main re 
traly, and the Low Countries, where a cuisine peculiarly recherchée is to be wanting.” 


the flesh, as if the entire muscles of the body were detaching themselves from 
their sheaths : my hair bristled, my knees knocked, and an inarticulate mutter» 
tvok place of the exclamation, which I had intended should express my uncon- 


Desperation is the best cure for unseen causes of fear; imagination and su- 


hence reason has but little scope for exercise. In my present case the shudder- 


tern so as to illuminate the lobby through which I had to pass to get to the door. 
The space from the bottom of the stairs to this point was hardly four yards 
across, Vet it seemed as if the effort to accomplish it would be greater than 
would have been required to have surmounted the ascent of Mont Blane or 
Chimborazo. | had one ground of comfort.—the door of the dissecting-room 
was fast locked, and the passage was clear of all impediment. I re-commeficed 
my descent, treading as cautiously as if on the brink of a crater, when the same 
loud and deep groan sprung from beneath me, followed by the same rust- 
ling, and sounds of difficult and painful motion : I stood still, and satisfied 
that the being from whom these portentous sounds emanated was at least 
mortal, and apparently suffering great agony, my courage having something 
more tangible to grapple with, returned, and determined me to unravel the 
mystery, in place of fleeing and abandoning probably some poor wretch 
to destructon. Thus manfully resolved, I laid my cloak on the stair- 
rail, stepped down carefully, but, no longer anxious to concéal my presence, 
made as much noise as possible. I was now in the lobby: all was silent and 
deserted,—when, after standing a moment irresolute, the groan again issued 
from beneath the stairs. I now remembered that there was a small closet under 
these, containing chips and coals ; and beginning to hope it might, after all, be 
the porter who had crept in there, and was groaning in his sleep, I advanced, 
and opened the door leading into it slightly ajar, at the same time keeping @ 
firm held on the handle. No sooner had I done so, than a host of rats rushed 
through the narrow opening, alarmed by the light: when the swarm had dis- 
persed, I pushed the door wider, but found I was opposed by a heavy body lying 
sufficient room was, however, given to introduce the lantern. I 
thrust it in—another groan succeeded—a dark body moved itself, and, to my 
infinite terror, a bloody countenance stared at me with an air of bewilderment 
quite equalto my own. I hastily closed the door, and thinking some man thus 
have been murdered by the resurrectionists, and deposited here for security, and 
was now struggling in the throes of dissolution, I resolved to call up the porter ; 
and for this purpose I retreated to the outward door, and with no very steady 
band tried to unlock it: the lock was old, and at all times troublesome to 
manage ; and it may be well supposed that my present agitation was ill caleu- 
lated to facilitate the attempt. J turned the key this way and that way, in all 
the earnestness of desperation, for I could plainly hear the cause of my anxiety 
making efforts to rise, with the intention, doubtless, of escaping from his hiding- 
place. After several heavy falls it succeeded in getting onits feet, and with 
some fumbling found the latch ; and I had the exquisite misery to hear a heavy 
foot planted in the lobby. 
I was now fairly at bay, and turned round to confront the “ dread visitant.” 
A large and powerful man was staggering towards me, reeling and pitching from 
side to side, with matted hair, face covered with blood, his dress dabbled with 
the same, and whitened by saw-dust, on which he had been lying—muttering 
| unintelligibly, and staring with an expression of féar and surprise. On he came, 
| uil within a foot’s distance, when he stretched out his arms to seize me: I 
| sprung aside—he lost his balance, and fell heavily against the dvor, and, after 
some vain struggles to save himself, he rolled on the floor. This shock roused 
him, and, uttering an oath or two, he prepared to rise again. I now spoke to 
him, and asked him in the name of God, who or what he was! He looked at me 
| afew seconds, and then answered, ‘* Why, I'm Jack Scruff, to be sure ; and who 
the devil are you?”—* Why, you infernal villain! how came you here, and 
what's the matter with you !’’—** Damme, is that you, Parfleur! why, you are 
as white as a ghost ’’—‘* How came you here, you scoundrel! to frighten peo- 
ple out of their wits by groaning in the coal-hole at this hour of the night? why, 


| the rats have eaten half of your face, and served you right enough, though 


it has made you look like a spectre.”’—*t Why, you see, Sir,” said the fellow, 
shaking himself and sitting up, **Jem and me brought a subject in; and as I 
was drunk, why, I crept in there to have a snooze, and 1 suppose the d d 
rats in worrying me, made me groan, else I should have slept as quiet as a 
mouse. 

And so it turned out: both the men bad come in intoxicated, and Jack, more 
overcome than his fellow, had refused to budge a step, and had deposited him- 
self under the stairs, where he had slept soundly, till the rats, taking advantage 
of his profound insensibility, had nibbled away at his face, and so disturbed him 

A PHYSICIAN AND A CONSULTATION. 
| Dr.& was at this time the fashionable physician in the town I resided 
in. Few people could reconcile themselves to the idea of dying, without first 
| having his opinion on the subject; and he might have borne for his motto— 








| ** Opnferque per urbem dicor,” although this saying would have been more ap- 
plicable, had the first word been of an opposite meaning. He was an old man 
of pursy figure and short stature, with a rosy face and good humoured eye. His 
dress was black, and often seedy, though he neither took snuff nor wore powder. 
In winter he might be seen descending from his carriage, clad in a ridiculously 
small plaid cloak, which had all the appearance of having served one or two of 
his sons when boys, as it was desperately shabby, and only reached just to his 
knees. His hat bore marks of service; and a pair of his wife’s old black kid 
gloves, wofully out of repair, covered his digital extremities. The Doctor was 
a saving man, and was now rich; yet his industry was unabated: he rose at 
six, began his visits at seven or eight o’clock, to the grievous annoyance of the 
| modern Machaons and servants; got home at twelve—his hour for private 
patients ; generally contrived to make a round of evening visits; and if he had 
a country journey to undertake, he did it during the night, shrewdly remarking 
that it saved daylight. He was a man of all work—nothing came amiss to him ; 
and no hour was wrong, provided he was disengaged. 
| ‘Thus qualified, the Doctor bore the bell; and I verily believe, pocketed more 
fees than all the physicians in the town put together. He had practised there 
for nearly half a century; and as the town had enlarged rapidly, he had kept 
migrating from street to street, as wealth and fashion changed their localities. 
He had attended the mothers and fathers of half the respectable inhabitants ; and 
his name had thus become identified with the place itself. Yet the Doctor was a 
grumbler, notwithstanding. ‘‘Times,’” he said, * were changed, sadly changed : 
formerly he should have received twenty guineas where he now received one.” 
This, however, was a figure of speech of the worthy man’s and not literally true : 
| what he meant was, that formerly, in the case where he received twenty guineas for 
so many successive attendances, he now paid but one visit, and so got but one 
guinea—forgetting to state that where he had then one consultation, he had now 
tifty. “ Yes,’’ he would go on grumbling, ‘twenty years ago, things were different : 
I was called in early, and attended till the termination of the case ; but new I pay 
one or two visits, and am disinissed with the remark, either that the case is hopeless, 
or that Mr. So-and-so, they think, can manage very well—sad times! sad times!” 
Yet the man was pocketing from five to six thousand pounds a year. He was a ter- 
rible coddler ; and | have known him spend half an hour in discussing the relative 
merits of rusks and tops-and-bottoms : these last formed a great part of his own 
diet ; and, proceeding upon the principle of ‘ what is good for the goose, is good 
for the gander,’ he never failed to laud their virtues in every case to which he 
was called. He was a noted adept in the composition of puddings, panado, and 
gruel, and would descant eloquently and learnedly on ass and cow milk, and give 
| minute directions as to whether it should be boiled or plain; and, if boiled, 
| whether with bread, flower, meal, or rice. He would examine a tongue 
or an ulcerated throat for half an hour at a time : he felt the pulse at both wrists, 
| and, in the end, would sit and tell his patient an amusing anecdote to crown his 
inquiries He was thus an especial favourite of old ladies; whether male or 
female, an excellent gossip, and chronicler of past times. 
He was, I believe, generally liked by the profession, though occasionally guilty 
of meannesses arising from his grasping disposition: to these most of the practi- 
| tioners were obliged to submit without murmuring, as the Doctor was too decidedly 
and habitually popular to be sneered at. 


Such was Doctor E atthe age of seventy; and, such as he was, he was 
physician in ordinary to the town. Being what is termed a safe man, he was 
| always preferred by the younger surgeons ; and, by this means, his popularity was 
kept alive from generation to generation. As to his medical abilities, they were 
respectable : he had no pretensions to extraordinary skill: his views and recipes 
were common-place and unvarying ; and he had a great contempt for the new- 
fangled remedies that were just becoming fashionable, though compelled now and 
then to prescribe them, in obedience to the fancy of theday. He prognosticated 
that they would soon sink into deserved oblivion; and that people would return 
| to bark, opium, and burnt sponge, im place of quinine, morphine, and iodine. 
He was a stickler for long prescriptions, and seemed to think that ina multitude 
of remedies some one surely would hit the disease. [ have no doubt he would 
gladly have returned to the days of thé Mithridate and Theriaca, when it was 
customary to compound a mixture of fty or sixty ingredients. After all, how- 
ever, the Doctor was a worthy man/&s Nicol Jarvie said of Rob Roy, ‘after a 
sort.’ There were, doubtless, cleverer and more disinterested men to be found ; 
but he occupied a place in society which his demise has left vacant, and which 
can never be filled up. 

I visited with him in consultation a lady labouring under ascites : no expecta- 
| tions were entertained of her recovery; but that was of course no argument 
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— THe Atbion. 
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and of sound—its breezy heart-strengthening freshness—its far-off sai!s and 











i i i ‘ > er before, and the case had t 
a EE atl cr tetey a tage tee Doctor would throw some | its shoreward cries of many a a amey ty y BI ne yo —— 
light on its pathology. We seated ourselves by the bed-side ; and it was ob- whena troop of lads came meray ro he 13 a cop ogg clon = 
vious to me, that her end was approaching, and that the chest was loaded with amoment’s silence, 4 Well, my lads, - A bse ker i » terns and choughs 
water. The Doctor first examined her tongue, then I did the same: he next know what you are after; you mean to viet the . “? " a x a 
pulled out his gold repeater, and very deliberately counted the pulse : he then | if you don’t break your mechs “« he og wT eaanel Po abe Tinta- 
handed the watch to me, and, putting on an air of gravity resembling bis own, | * W hat hill do you call this !"— Hill, " Pe oy e or yng ri ae 
I counted it likewise : then he called for a tape with which the patient was mea-— gel! W ell, and what old castle is t ss, h ven | Soo bh oe pe 
sured every morning, in order to ascertain whether increase or diminution had | Arthur's castle!"—* Prince Arthur's castle. anc : v. 
taken place in her size. On applying =" . ae -” report = of 

. df £ : » shook his head; I did the same; then h 

Sete ees the didbonnt eae 7 food and medicine she was taking: these one another with a funny kind of wouler. It a a — they had csi 
he tasted seriatim: I did the same; and finally ordered her, next, stewed rice | never had put to them. ‘The fame of | rince - nahoghgare. —— “te 
to have avery litle salt added to it. We were shown with great ceremony so perfectly a commonplace, that nobody ev al theag it of asking abo ; and, 
into another room: chairs were placed for us; pens, ink, and paper laid on the therefore, the boys were unprovided with an auemer. ae ee 
table, and we were left to our consultation. far different lore; in the ways and means of coming at t ~ hs. : —— 
We seated ourselves ; and the Doctor, to whom I was well known, opened smews, choughs, and their airy and clifi-henating aoa ne Bees ro peg = 
thus; ‘ You know Hopkins of the Vale, I think, Mr. Partleur ?”—*" Yes, Doc- length said one of them, “why we don t — se “ ~~ ne Ho — 
tor, we have reason to know something of him, for he owes us a very large bill, was a king.”’—* A king ' ay, but when could t nat Bee . 7 — net = 
which he swears he won't pay.” | they have been all Georges and W illiains lately. porbinn A e" es , ne r ! 
“Ah! he’s a sad scoundrel, to be sure: he has played me adog’s trick only | this castle was built before we were born!” and with that vipined et ar u oo 
terday.” . of the difliculty, they scampered off, over crag, ruin, an 1 green slope, ¢ own to 
pir Indeed, Doctor! how so? I have heard him praise you to the skies, and you | the ravine, and up the opposite winding track to the top of the island, and soon 
became his sole medical attendant on Mr. s dismissal.” were out of sight in eager pursuit of their object. ay ae 

“ Just so, and I really thought him a very worthy, pleasant man—his house, Built before you were born ! Ay, sure enough, my light-hearted : wl ry pons 
as you are aware, is delightfully situated in the midst of a splendid garden, and , a long century, if minstrels and chroniclers say eee ead 
during the fine weather I used to enjoy the visit exceedingly : I made it the last | ages than you have seen years over your heads An ?- . everything ¢ 
in my round, in order to spend half an hour with him; he was so pleasant and | seems to say, that the old minstrels anc chroniclers were right. 
agreeable, and had alwaysa plate of strawberries with sugar and cream laid ready 
forme. Now newly-gathered strawberries with such additions, I am fond of, 
and I took it therefore as a mark of great civility.” 





of heaven and the ocean : the rocks protrude from their green sides, grey with the 
stains of centuries—the ravages which the sea has committed on the land have 

“No wonder, Doctor; they would form, after a fatiguing morning's work on | not been effected in any trivial time—and the venerable walls of Tintagel i 
a wartn summer’s day, a very palatealle refreshment. [have myself tasted his | every character of an ancient and primitive masonry. Phey are gy = t a 
strawberries, and can bear witness to their excellence.” micaceous slate on which they stand; a grey and sparkling substance that, 1 

Yes, they were really very good; and I looked forward with a schoolboy’s : ' sects . 
longing for Hopkins’ garden. Weill, my attendance was long—he was dyspeptic, thin lamina—many not above a few inches thick—one cannot but equal yw on ” 
and in fact it continued till the fruit was getting out of season; and so last week | at the patience with which those old builders piled them up, and at theis not ie 
I sent my bill, and what do you think was the consequence !” sorting to those endless blocks of harder stone that lie scattered over the hills of 

‘ Nay, Doctor, it is impossible to say—something shabby, I should suppose. the neighbourhood 

‘You shall judge : I received a note stating that Mr. Hopkins was surprised 
by the sight of my bill, as he had supposed that the strawberries and cream I had 
devoured would have been a very sufficient equivalent for my useless attendance ; | 
and at the foot was a counter bill of £14—think of that!” 

“Hah, Hah, Doctor! I can imagine your surprise.’ 

* Surprise ! why my own breakfast costs me just fivepence per day, and here | 
T had been unconsciously, according to his statement, spending three and sixpence 
every morning, for what I had considered a mere bone bouche—a most scandalous 
affair indeed !” 

‘‘A most modest and ingenious set-off truly, Doctor! 
very extravagant, Sir.” 

“ Extravagant! why, it is abominable! I have not spent three and sixpence 


gives you a very good idea of it in his * Grave of King Arthur’— 
O’er Cornwall's cliffs the tempest roared, 
High the screaming sea-mew soared ; 
On ‘Tintagel’s topmost tower 
Darksome fell the sleety shower ; 
Round the rough castle shrilly sung 
The whirling blast, and wildly flung 
On each tall rampart’s thundering side 
The surges of the tumbling tide. 
but his charge seems Yes! you may well imagine it to have been a * rough castle” of avery ancient 
| day; and yet you may as readily imagine it too in its first estate—in its majestic 


| situation, with its walls of fresh silvery stone, with all its ample towers and halls, 
in luxuries for the last dozen years : he has charged me at the rate of three quarts | gourts and ramparts, offices and gardens, to have stood a stately object of bar- 
of strawberries and a quart of cream a-day!' It 1s true I sometimes put a few | parice splendour. I threw myself with se thoughts on the warm green turf, 
into the carriage for dessert, and now and then he pressed upon me a few cucum- leaning against a great block of stone on the edge of the gulph, and gazed on 
bers or asparagus, or a bunch or two of grapes, and once or twice a pine. Twas | the strange scene. Asthe sound of the billows came up from below, and the 
really quite delighted with the man’s kindness, and Mrs. E was equally | (jis stood around in their dark solemn grandeur, I gradually lost sight of the 
pleased, and she sometimes accompanied me to Hopkins’s house. It is a most | g¢rual place, and was gone into the very land and times of old Romance. The 
shameful affair, and will be a lesson to me in future, neither to eat nor drink with | 


Palace of Tintagel was no longer a ruin; it stood before me in that barbaric 
patients—a thing I generally make a point of avoiding ; but the temptation here | © Jendour I had only before supposed. There it was in all its amplitude, with 
was too great for my philosophy. Confound the fellow! he is as bad as his | 4}) jts bastions and battlements, its towers and massy archways, dark, yet glitter- 
brother, who obliged me to receive a composition of three shillings in the pound | jng in the sun with a metallic lustre. The porter stood by its gate; the warder 
ona bill of nearly £300, in common with the rest of the creditors :—was ever lits highest turret, beholding, with watchful glance, sea and land: guards 


paced 
walked to and fro on its great drawbridge, their battle-axes flashing in the morning 








such a thing known before or since, till this shameful trick of the strawberries ! 
The Doctor here rose to depart, when I mentioned the patient. * Or! 
be sure!” said he; 


; ay, f0 | beams as they turned ; pennons were streaming on every tower, and war-steeds 
‘IT shall sce her to-morrow at ten, and you may let her goon | were heard neighing in their stalls. There was a sound and a stir of life 
Vhere [had seen before the bare green turf. I now saw knights Jousting for 
pastime in the tilt-yard; where the sea had rolled, I beheld a fair garden, the 


very model of that of the kinge’s daughter of Hungarie 


just as usual: and so we left the house, both looking wondrous wise 


—>— 
A DAY-DREAM AT TINTAGEL. 
By Willam Howitt. 

Doring the whole time I had been wandering in Cornwall, the weather had been 
most glorious. Now and then, indeed, the southerly wind brought up from the 
sea one of those thick fogs that wrap up everything in a moment, and make some 
of the dreary scenes of that wild courtry tenfold more dreary ; every object being 
enlarged, and yet only dimly descried through it, while the close stifling heat of 
it is intense,—vou seem to walk about in a vapour-bath at a high temperature, 
and your clothes are as thoroughly saturated with wet as if you had been dipped 
in the ocean. Now and then this had been the case, but only for a short time The box, the beech, and the laurel-tree, 
the wind veered to another point, and the whole was swept away ; driving over ; The date, also the damysé : 
the plains like smoke ; you might almost suppose there was a city on fire beneath | The filberds hanging to the ground, 
it; an@ rolling along the sides of the bare hills and high craggy coasts in a style | The fig tree, and the maple round ; 
that might rejoice the eye of the painter and the poet. It had been fine, but this And other trees there many a one, 
morning seemed to rise as if it would outshine all its forerunners. ‘The sun as- The pyany, poplar, and the plane, 
cended into a sky of cloudless and soul-inspiring azure ; a western breeze came With broad branches all about. 
with that fluttering freshness which tells you it comes from the ocean: the dew Within the arbour and without. 
lay in glittering drops on the sides of the green hills on each hand, and the lark On every branch sate birds three 
was high in heaven overhead, sending forth all the fulness of the heart's rejoic- Singing with great melody 


ing, which mine endeavoured to express in vain arbour sate a noble dame witha bevy of high-born damsels, whom 
I was fast approaching the western coast, and one of those deep wild valleys 


——A garden that was fall gay: 
And in the garden, as I ween, 

Was an arbour fair an? green; 

And inthe arbour was a tree, 

No fairer in the world might be. 

The tree it was of cypress, 

The first tree that Jesus chose. 

The southernwood and sycamore, 
The red-rose and the lily-flower ; 


} And in this 


} she 
which, in so many places, run down from the mainland to the sea-shore, gashes taught to sew and mark 
cut, asit were, by some giant hand inthe days of the earth’s infancy, to give a All manner of silken work 
speedy access to the ocean, which you might have otherwise sought in vain —T aught them curtesy and thewe, 
amongst craggy hills and continuous precipices, now suddenly opened before me, Gold and silk for to sew; 
and gave me, at once, sight of the magnificent Atlantic, flashing and rolling in | and all nurture and goodly usages of hall and bower. Many a young knight and 
the morning sun, and the lofty promontory and dark mouldering ruins I was in ! ee ; 


damsel paced the pleasant garden walks in high discourse or merriment, and 


search of. I descended the ravine by its narrow rocky road. ‘The polypody and ! other knights “in alleys cool” were >laving at “ the bowls.” 
: ; ‘ ; { Other knight alleys coc sre playing at * the boy 
hartstongue hung in long luxuriant greenness on the mossy acclivity at my right, ut the buele bine ; the great portcu lis went up with a jar; there was a 
the small wild rose blooming amongst them; on the left, ran, dashing and mur- sound of horns. a ¢ atten of hor ost hoof pets the hard pavement, a a r of | Pitt 
une iorns, a Cli , se ) s ha é j "nit, a Cry 10u Ss, 
muring, a clear little torrent, soon intercepted by a picturesque old mill stuck in and forth issued from the castle court the most glorious pageant that the eye 
a nook of the hollow below me, whose large overshot wheel sent the audit taal eats © ain : eae the Ki y ye Ps g ee - 1: 
splashing and spattering down into a rocky basin beneath a Be ees ae oe Pe ee a ae 
e > a hundred knights and dames equipped and mounted for the chace. Oh! for 
little stream, and wound along a path like a sheep-track up the steep side of the | 7 4] | | 
lofty hill hich stood theold pal: WW . , , seme old minstrel to tell us all their names, and place their beauty and bravery 
ofty hill, on which stood the old palace hat a magnificent scene was here! | before us! There they went, those f, ne iors of the table ] > 
The ruins of that ancient place were visible over an extent that gave ample : . th fe j » tHOs€ on o yer rs “ it a err , on 
- ‘ : ir strong steeds, the fairest daines on earth on their ambling jennets of Spain, 
evidence of an abode befitting an old British king: and their site was one worthy |; h their mantles of ereen. and purple, and azure, flutte a r q the Roem and 
» ‘ WW t l a ies Q ‘nm, anc pie, and a7 2. tte g ’ J peZe 3 
of the great hero of romance, the morning star of chivalry, and the theme of a! 4 ishing in the sun. There they iin a st noble. stalwart. and magnanimous 
thousand minstrel! harps, ringing in hall and bower, diffusing love and martial dar- Arthi y t their | ead niin r his helmet a ca nid ~ 7 ' eA in , ate) th ” 
“ one . . Arthur at their head, wei j s heimet-crown as > was t g 3 é 
ing in the sound. ‘They eccupied the hill on which I stood, and a high-towering monarch of mighty fame but mild " j a" tenar vl t fift i had 
¥ i aret { 1g f fe , id an men countenance, a e 
and rock-ridged promontory, whose dark tremendous precipices frown awfully over might all B f t t bent ted ! : '§ wth iol 
; aad 1 * ™ ce a : ¢ “¢ POULT aul yritain rom up oar to peace —expenedc i@ Saxons —conquerec 
the sea. Arches and Sights ot ate ps cut in the native rock remain, and walls Scotland, and afterwards Ireland, Denmark, Norway. Iceland, Gothland, and 
based on the crags as they protude themselves from the ground, some at one « wae , | ' : ae . 
seeaal -. hth selene aad GittReehen hag . , Swethland, and took captive their kings; killed the brave Froll, and the grim 
elevation, and some at another, and enclosing wide areas which once were roval riant Dynabus; slew five Panym monarchs, the Grecian emperor, and put to 
. eal aaa , tt = ee : fiant M ; sliev « ! onarehs, -} Cl 4 error, ali 1 
rooms, but are now carpeted with the softest turf; where the goat, or the moun- ‘flight Lucius the Emperor of Rome, whither he afterward ai him i pe 
- . azes, or seeks shelter from t] noot sn : ate : ¥ illg au } i al i i NLoer ‘ aras en selr, alia 
tain _ oe ee vot oon su , ind the ucean wind, and | wa. crowned by all the cardinals. ‘There he rode with king Ban-Booght and 
where the children from the mi!l come up and pursue their solitary sports, build | king Bos, and the brave and loving friends Sir Gawain and Sir Yws . 
mimic castles with the fallen stones of the dwelling of ancient kings, and inclose a whi P ge ee ee ee 
. > } . . >} _ ster 5 ] 
paddocks and gardens with rows of them. Some of these I put into my knapsack, oi Lanee ‘ot, — ~ phen bold, 
for I would not disturb a single stone which time had yet left in the place where hey rode with them that day, 
the builder laid it many anageago. Other battlemented walls, which constituted And foremost of the company 
the outworks and fortifications, run winding here and there up the steeps, and Phere rode the steward Kaye. 
along the strips of green turf, apparently natural terraces, on the heights of the 
promontory ; and between the two hil's, show themselves the massy foundation 
of the bridge which connected that part of the royal castle on the promontory 
with that on the mainland. This promontory is now called the island, because 
the mighty Atlantic has nearly ueceeded by its perpetual attacks, century after 
century, with all the force of tides and tempests, in severing it entirely from the 
mainland. In stormy weather it rushes through the opening with a terrible roar 
and concussion ; and as ‘ac ade such ¢ tween the ial . 
econ ~v 4 7 it has, in fact, made . han meee ~ we nt m island and | sound of the bugle and the chiding of the hounds, gladsome the sight of that 
we a soos vave formed a large cove, surrounded by stupendous precipi- | gallant company, in full career after the flying hart, in the far-off forest. 
in eer —— ro neap tides, with a glorious rage, and most mag- At length I saw them arrive in an open glade, where stvod a rich pavilion ; 
una. t has carrie yay gress a e castle itself, | tod s 
qudtustiththe eteartant = - away, s its aggre ween, half of the castle it ef. | and the ladies alighted, with certain of the younger knights and pages, and there 
ver half aloft on the edge of a sheer descent of several hundred | they found meats and wines ready prepared for them ; and then some stretched 
feet, awaiting its gradual destruction from the everlasting onset of the waves : 
Tt “ul , itil ‘ | themselves beneath the greenwood boughs, and listened to the lays of minstrels, 
le great circular tower—the one where we may suppose the round table to : } ‘ : 
hay . * : and some disposed themselves to dance in the open glade, while Arthur and his 
ave stood, has thus fallen half into the gulph, and has half yet standing to show ; = i 
h neha ang Buipn, ¢ as hair yet sti : stout compeers went on into the deep forests and rough holts to chase the boar. 
awhile longer, by its lofty walls andample dimensions, what a noble banqueting- | 1 | , 
. ’ . Anon, I saw the stags and grizzly tusked boars, laid across steeds, and borne 
room for one hundred and thirty heroes, anda due proportion of ladies fair, it , - : ; 
must have been p as eee ’ towards the castle by serving men; and I turned thither again my own regards 
. ; I saw an old man ¢ e P, ar rat ‘| seat unde 
I was standing on the edge of this dizzy height. listening to the solemn roar | +} Id man we pig out of the gate, and com Rimneel Gn 8 'sieue Cums ender 
f a lee } : , ont, 8 § ; e southern wall of the castle. He was clad in the tawny robe of the minstrel ; 
of the sea, as it rolled its host of waves into the cove, white as a sea of milk ' ; 
amongst the square masses of rock scattered ' , dus ‘ + | his harp was slung ina band of gold emt roidery before him; his white beard 
the choughs, or red-legged crows, that 30 aie . aa ottom, and to the cries = spread on his breast, and his frame was feeble with excessive age. It was the 
+] s, -1eg 8, soarec : ~] ¢ , q * ' 
scene of agitated waters, and amongst the lofty ois 7 . about over this wild | king of the minstrels—the friend and companion of Uther Pendragon. | sate 
f 2 é ’ g } y cliffs, P ident 2 . : , 
delight, that one well might envy, and uttering t} - sone =e me ~ne vel down.on a piece of rock opposite, and asked the venerable man of the days of 
are -. ° eir quaint, Croaking cry Of, | Uther—of tl } 
“ sy alee : , ie high adventures of his own generation, and of those swarthy 
choo, choo,”’ whence they derive their name, with never-ceasing din. I was - 1 





water 
I stepped across this | 





, tl 





| 


So did Sir Banier and Sir Bore, 
And eke Sir Garratt keen ; 
Sir Tristram, too, that gentle knight, 
To the forest fresh and green 
They had hounds and spears for stag and boar; hawks for the heron, and 
greyhounds in leashes forthe hare. They went on over hill and dale, beneath 


the boughs of the greenwood. Bright was the sun, fair the breeze, sweet the 


I know not whether Warton ever saw the place, but he ! 


The lads seemed sharp lads enough; they had sparkling eyes, faces full of ' 
intelligence: they were lads full of activity and spirit, and yet they looked at | 


They were learned in a | 


There isan air | 
of antiguity on the very hills themselves ; they are high and bare to the breezes | 


} 


found in blocks, might give a beautiful aspect to a building, but existing in such | 


bower—washing and sitting down to meat. There sate that 
pany, at that illustrious board, where every place was the place of honour, 
all precedence and jealousy were banished. There sate the noble Astesmthenn 
warriors whose fame had gone through the whole world—that splendid Geena, 
whose beauty was so queenly and dazzling that they who looked on her sea 
scarcely remember her faults—and many a lady whose embroidered bodice and 
jewelled tiara the minstrels have described in such glowing terms ; and aie 
they declared, were ** bright as blossom on breeze ; ” " 
And white they were as the lily in May, 
Or the snow that snoweth on winter's day. 

The torches cast their flickering light on the storied arras around—the harps 
went merrily—the sewers in their scarlet tunics, bound with a broad belt embroi. 
dered with zigzag lace, with chaplets on their heads, set before the guests veni- 
son, and flesh of the boar, and wild fowl, and * 

Wine of Greke and muscadell, 

With clare, pyment and Rochell, 
Royal was the cheer, whether the court lay at Carlisle, Caerleon, Camelot, or 
Tintagel ; for Arthur was bounteous in hall as mighty in battle. ‘ 

But to tell all the palpable and living visions that came before me would be 
endless. Now I seemed to be amongst that little knot of knights on that me- 

| morable day when they sate in the hall before the door of the king as he took 
his siesta, and the queen came and sate down with them, and heard the adyen- 
tures of Sir Calgrevance at the enchanted fountain in the forest, with its basin 
and silver chain, which she made him repeat to Arthur; and whence arose Sir 
Gawain’s own exploit there, and all his future troubles. Now I seemed to see 
the good Lunet that so often befriended him, come 

On her Jennette of Spayne that ben so white, 

Trapped to the ground with velvet bright, 
to solicit aid for her lady mistress ; and now, I beheld the lady Tryamour, as she 
rode into the palace court to vindicate the fame of Sir Launfall, a vision of 
beauty and splendour that amazed them all, with her mantle that she let fall, 
that the better might be seen her bewitching figure, her grey palfrey, her gor- 
geous saddle, the very jewel upon whose pommel was worth the best earldom in 
Lombardy—her falcon on her hand, and her two white greyhounds running at 
her side. 

A glorious land was that old land of romance. Its geography was none of 
the clearest, yet itevas a land of most facile communication—knights and dan- 
sels were often lost for a time in its forests and wildernesses, but none for ever. 
They were sure to turn up some day. What a happy land was that in which 
Babylon, Jerusalem, Rome, France, England, and fairyland to boot, were all 
within the range of its travellers, and all so accessible; and were visited by 
such unimaginable—hypogriffs, winged horses, charmed couches, and, perhaps 
better than all, the boat Guingelot of Sir Wade ;—a land in which the daughters 
of emperors were always so beautiful, and where, however tried and persecuted 
virtue might be, miracles had not ceased, and were not withheld by a bountiful 
providence from eventually crowning it with felicity. All there was poetical and 
picturesque. ‘The generous youth aspired to distinction by honourable means, 
and he never found any lack of tyrants, giants, or dragons to contend with; nor 
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ee 3 
illustrious com- 


| of beautiful dames to bestow themselves and their ample domains upon him. 


| gorgeously-arrayed dames—nor such minstrels to celebrate them. 


Vast and fair were its forests—we love all forests now, because they remind us 
of thern—venerable its hermits; and never were such noble men, or fair and 
Blessed is he 
that can even now escape, if but for an hour, into it. It can be but an hour—it 
will fade speedily away—it passed away from me as I sate on the cliff of Tin- 
tagel; there was nothing left but the bare hill, the crumbling ruins, and the 
sea.—[ To be continued. ] 
—~— 
THE BEGGAR’S WALLET.---No. IV. 
THE SCRAP-STALL AT PARIS. 

(The Scrap-Stall of the Marché St. Honoré, at Paris, consists of the broken 
food and offals from the tables of the rich, which are there sold to the poor, the 
helpless, and the mendicant, at the lowest possible rate. Those who purchase 
food at the Scrap-Stall, are supposed to have reached the lowest ebb of human 


| misery. ] 


It was on a glowing midsummer evening of last year, that the idleness, which 
is our life’s sweet business, directed our wandering course towards the gay gar- 
dens of the Tuileries—the murmur of whose cheerful voices might be heard 
from afar—across the Jacobin Market Place; and, on reaching the stone 
fountain forming its centre, we paused to contemplate the glowing pyramids of 
strawberries, pines, and hautboys ; of raspberries red as the ruby fruits of Alad- 
din’s subterranean garden; of green figs—of transparent currents—of early 





| apricots ; enticing as the feast spread forth by Eve, in her innocence, for her 


husband and his angel guest. On a sudden, we were struck by an unsavoury 


| odour—by the sound of harsh disputation ; and, glancing between the thronged 


| fruit-stalls, caught a glimpse of an emporium of broken meats, and recollected 


' * . 
our vicinity to the Scrap-Stall. 


Turning across the Place towards the surround- 
ing houses, we immediately stationed ourselves at the window of the neighbour- 
ing herborist, as if to gaze upon its heterogeneous adornments—its garlands of 
fresh ivy leaves, dried hyssop, camomile flowers ; bunches of chien dent, horse 
radish, poppy heads, millet seed ; its fine lively leeches, gold-fishes, birds’ 
nests, marine shells, and stuffed birds ; its split-peas, marsh mallows, and other 
elements of diet drink ; but, in reality, to fix our observations upon the adjoin- 
ing booth. It would have been cruel to approach nearer. We love to play 
Apemantus at the banquets of the rich; but would, on no account, run the risk 
of damping the appetite of the poor. 

The motive, however, of our especial coyness, on the present occasion, was, 


i ‘ . 
| that we had noticed, advancing from the corner of the Rue de la Corderie, a 


remarkable looking individual, who appeared to be directing his indirect route 
towards the Café de la Misére. It was the wreck of one of the finest of fine 


| forms; displaying, even amid the gauntness of famine and despair, that air of 


distinction which nature confers in her bounty, when she would create a noble 
of her own. But the stranger's hat was pulled so closely over his eyes, that we 
could by no means catch a view of his countenance; and the lower part of his 
face, which alone was visible, was covered by a beard of a week’s growth, 
leaving to view only two parched lips, scarcely discernible from the sallow 
visage. Nevertheless. around that mouth lurked a singular expression of min- 
gled good and evil—of tenderness blended with ferocity—of the lion and the 
lamb. For some minutes, he walked leisurely, but uncollectedly, along the 
line of stalls; as if contemplating the rich display of summer fruits. still re- 
maining unsold. Yet ever and anon he returned towards a certain spot, watch- 
ing to see if any were on the watch, and circling round and round, like a hawk 
ou the eve of a stoop, ere he ventured to settle at the Scrap-Stall. 

At length, little suspecting that the spectacles through which we were pre- 
tending to examine the glass-cases of shells and minerals stuck up in the her- 
borist’s window, were in truth fixed upon his movements, be made a sort of 
dart at the stall, whispered a word to the old woman, presiding over its unctuous 
compter, seized the bowl of miserable morsels she presented, emptied it into a 
handkerchief, and throwing down in return a sum, (it were vain to guess how 
pitiful,) hurried back towards the obscure street from whence he had issued. 
Scarcely, however, had he reached it, when some sudden idea appeared to 
strike his mind, probably in repentance of the haste of his bargain; for, having 
groped to the corner of his pocket and discovered some unexpected store, an 
odd halfpenny or farthing ensconced in its farthest corner. he retraced his steps, 
unfolded the handkerchief, examined the quality of its revolting contents, de- 
manded the price of a plate of choicer viands set apart from the rest, tendered 
his last coin, and was so fortunate as to obtain an exchange of commodities : 
and now he appeared grown bolder in his vocation, from having obtained a mo- 
inentary triumph over his pride; for, on returning once more towards the Rue 
de la Corderie, his steps were no longer hurried, nor his face so studiously con- 
cealed. It is true the twilight was growing duskier every moment—so dusky, 
that even through our spectacles his features were no longer distinguishable. 

Something in the air of decayed nobility investing his person, and a sort of 
self-disdain, or disdain of his pitiful position, interested our feelings ; and having 
thus admitted a sympathy with the sorrows of life wholly at variance with an 
editorial nature, let us fling aside the magniloquent ‘* we” of our ordinary dic- 
tion, and admit ourselyes—nor more nor less—a man ! 

I resolved, then, to follow the stranger compelled to furnish his meals at a 
scrap-stall; feeling convinced that the food thus painfully procured was not in- 
tended to appease his solitary hunger, but that the daintiness of the after- 
thought, urging the proud man to return and mend his cheer. avouched that the 
sacrifice was made to some being dearly loved—some companion—a wife, a 
darling child—whose delicacy might be revolted by the coarseness of the viands 
which the haste of shame had made his own. I assured myself, in the first 
instance, that my purse was in its right place in my pocket, (I knew that my 
heart was in its right piace in my bosom!) and making my stealthy way after 
the stranger, made up my mind to ascertain the exact place of his abode, and 
learn as much of his character and habits as might warrant me in becoming his 
benefactor. It seemed an act of injury, however, to misdoubt him ; his every 
look and inotion gave token of a superior nature struggling with the woes of 
adversity 

To follow him closely enough for my purpose was, however, no easy matter ; 
for, no sooner had he cleared the open area of the market place, and entered the 
adjoining dark and narrow street, than he stepped out with gigantic strides ; 


+2 as Ww . e ' | , . , ‘ vertake hi » reached one of those 
listening thus, and letting my eyes wander right and left, where I still beheld only eastern people, whose gallies lay in almost every creek and bay, and whose fol- | and it required my utmost exertions to overtake him as he reachec 


lowers explored the hills and the rivers for tin and brass 
troop came hurrying back. 


craggy downs, dun precipices, up which the 


But anon, the royal 
and streaming down again slowly 





watérs were |e aping, white as snow, 
, as if they clung to the rocks in love, in streaks 
as of molten silver, and the great ocean itself, with its everlasting life of motion * Good ma 

ror saaners, 


miserable streets, the abode of vice and infamy, crossing froin the geighbour- 


There was dismounting and arraying in chamber and | hood of the Rue de Richelieu to that of St. Roch, where he turned Mito a low 


filthy gateway and disappeared. But I was already close upon him. A glazed 


| box, situated on one side the entrance and recognizable by the sliding pannel in 
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835. The Avion. 


the window, as oe to wa tse a toge de concierge, presented itself, to | Les ministres m’ont donnés ! | digestion as a good action on the conscience, I found him watching? through the 
mind me that veer ees agen or my intruston. | ee ’ Oh! que j’ai fait de bons dinés ! ” | window the antics of Madame Borel’s three celebrated Angora cats; and, on 
« T want to spea to ; gentleman who has just gone up stairs,” said J, | sang out No. 109 ;—for such, I perceived, by the silver plate on his blue coat | perceiving me, he whistled to his horses, who advanced a few yards at the 
confronting the effluvia 0 leeks, tobacco, and soup aux choux sure to emanate turned up with red, was the familiar designation of my friend, the fiacre. ‘ La! signal; down went the steps of the citadine—up went my noble self—the steps 
from the porters lodge of every house of even secondary condition in the | Mere Urs'line !—La Mére Urs'line! si cest Veffct de vot’ complaisance—la carte | —the glasses; and off at a long trot towards the Rue Montorgueil towards the 
French sas ig ei payante!"” And taking from his pockets a long leathern bag, he proceeded to | Palais Royal. I had directed Grégoire to stop a few doors frouy the dwelling- 
«To Monsieur Jean ° 1 ; ' — tell over his twopenny pieces—favouring us, during the operation, with another | house of Monsieur Jean ; and this time, at least, I found no difficulty in pro- 
« Yes, to Monsieur Jean, ; I replied, glad to have obtained even so much in- gay refraimof Beranger's— curing admission from the surly concierge. ‘ God bless you, sir,” cried she, on 
telligence of my unknown friend , *‘on which floor does he lodge?” | . : H 
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re 


° Mentd i o int asad “Oui, dans ton Empire recognising me—* you are come late; but, I trust, not oo late; poor Monsieur 

“ But, if ] saan ab ° “ aks aa ean ourety he should know as well as | Cocagne, on respire— Jean has had much need lately of his friends.” She even deigned to lend me 
myself!” observed the surly dirty old woman, evidently disposed to close her Mais qui vient détruire her candle, (she could not quit her post to give me the honour of her attend- 
window against my lnterrogations. 


a. es j | Ce réve enchanteur ! | ance,) to secure me from the perils and dangers of a second escalade in the 
«| have not visited him since he lodged here,” was my evasive reply. Amis, j’en ai honte— | dark. 
“Then, Monsieur cannot certainly pretend to be his friend, since he has | C’est quelqu’un qui monte Nor, on this oceasion, had I much to apprehend from the surliness of Jean. 

been in the house two years and half aterm ;’’ and she muttered something | 

' 

| 

| 

| 


: me ; Apporter le compte he door of the outer garret was unbolted; that of the inner one wide open, as 
about my ‘* friend”? not being likely to lodge there much lenger, unless his two 


i thas : a Du Restaurateur.” if to ventilate the chamber. And truly, ever cold as was the weather, the pre- 

jast terms were speedily accounted for. _— ia oe _ A long flourishing cadence concluded his song: for No. 109 had evidently | caution was needed ; for, within that narrow space, were crowded four living in- 
“ Monsieur Jean lodges, then, still on the fifth floor?” said I, willing to try | imbibed more than was good for his reputation as a charioteer, of the red gargle, | dividuals, and a corpse! 

the hazard of a supposition. 


J, | sold, under the name of wine, at the nearest cabaret, before he had done justice | Foremost in the melancholy group that met my eye as I entered the room, 
« Does he, indeed! I am your humble servant!” cried the woman ; “I! to the dainty viands of La Mere Urs’ line. ; was Monsieur Jean, the mere shadow of his former shadowy self—a hectic 
would have you to know that the cimguiéme of my master, Monsieur Cour- “ Aprés nous s°il en reste, not’ bourgeois!” was his parting apostrophe to my- | flush upon his cheek—a wild glare of desperation in his eyes—hanging over and 
yoisin’s house (three comfortable chambers and a kitchen, to say nothing of ! self, plucking me familiarly by the sleeve, as he staggered away from the compter, | intently regarding a sick infant, which a pale, miserable-looking young woman 
closets!) was never let to persons of Avs class, or the likes of them.” evidently mistaking me for a fellow-customer, or, perhaps, for a bottle-compa- | was soothing and striving to pacify on her knees. lest its cries should disturb 
“Of his c/ass?” T involuntarily reiterated. |nion; and the attention of La Mére Urs'line thus directed towards me, she | some person apparently asleep, on a field-bed placed against the wall—the only 
“7 mean to beggars wanting acoat to their back, and a meal to their table,” | forthwith addressed me with an explicit “ Qu’ est ce qu'il y a pour le service de | one which the denuded chamber seemed to contain. Nearer to the slopingiwi 
added she ; subjoining, with great hauteur—* No, Sir! if you grope your way | Monsieur ?”—to which I was forced to reply with an entreaty for a few words | dow of the roof, with a tall taper burning on a chair at its feet, lay the a al 
up to the mansarde,” (Goldsmith’s “ first floor down the chimney.” thought I, | of private audience. A remonstrance immediately rose to her lips; for the | young child, stretched on a table covered with a linen-cloth ; and, ever and anon, 
par paranthése !) “ taking care not to miss the steps of the ladder in the dark— | withered hag probably anticipated a request for credit, or, perhaps, for an elce- between the peevish shrieks of the sick infant, the young mother cast wistful 
vou may chance to find your friend” (again she laid a malicious emphasis on | mosynary meal. But, her greasy hand once crossed the silver, her apprehen- | looks towards the remains of her first-born—beside which she longed to weep— 
the word) ** gnawing a mouldy crust, and as proud over it as a lord !’—And, , sions subsided, and she invited me to follow ber a few steps apart from the | beside which she longed to pray ; and, perhaps, could her heart have spoken, 
with a significant jerk, Madame la Portiere closed the window, evidently dis- | wooden chair forming her throne of empire ; so that, while answering my inter- | longed to die. y 
daining further colloquy with the friend of ** Monsieur Jean! I had, there- | rogatories, she might still keep an eye upon the Scrap-Stall. | I was standing by the side of Jean, before he noticed my approach ; but, when 
fore, only to follow the stranger up stairs and ladder, with the provoking certainty “You are acquainted with Monsieur Jean?” said I, coming at once to the | our eyes met, he seemed very little startled by my intrusion ; not that he recog- 
that, having now got so long the start of me, he must, by this time, be engaged | point. | nised my person, but he cared for nothing now. All the world might come if 
in feeding on the wretched provisions of which I had seen him become the | “And if Tam, I know no harm of him !* was her tart reply. “If you have | they pleased, and pry into his wretchedness. ‘The man was heart-broken. 
purchaser. | no better business, friend, than to ask idle questions about my customers, pr’y- “* Have you had medical advice!” whispered I, touching him on the sleeve. 
The miserable staircase creaked under my footsteps; and, as not a ray of | thee let me proceed with my own, that yonder lads may be off to theirs.” ‘** Where was I to get it! What doctor climbs up to the beggar’s mansarde. 
daylight or candle-light penetrated its foul recesses, it was only by a cOmpound! ‘In a minute—in a minute!” cried I. “IT have no idle demand to make. I} Are you, Sir, a physician?” . 
of villanous smells that the filthiness of the place revealed itself. By sad de- | would only fain acquaint myself what are Monsieur Jean’s pursuits and habits, | I shook my head in reply. 
grees, I climbed the first, second, third, and fourth floors, even to that honoura- | before " 
ble eminence of the fifth, so ostentatiously advocated by the porteress There | 
was still a sixth intervening betwixt me and the mansarde ; nor was it till I had 
reached the ladder's foot, that I began to contemplate the hazards that might be | 
connected with my intrusion into the den of one so opprobriously designated by 
| 
| 








| ‘A nurse, who lodges in the enfresol of the house, came to look at the 
‘* A mouchard!—as I live a spy of the villain Gisquet!” cried La Mere | other,” said he; ‘but she told me it was too late for the reach of skill. My 
Urs‘line, recoiling from me as from a viper, while I, aware to what unsatisfac- | boy died of want of proper air and nourishment ; and this one is going, too, and 
tory treatment so degrading an accusation might subject me, in a place such as | of the same fever. I know not why we weep: God judges better than we judge 
I was then frequenting, silenced her outcries by the summary measure of cover- | for ourselves! Why should we wish our children to survive to a life of hanger 
ing her mouth with my hand, while I assured her with considerable vehemence, | and wretchedness!”’ And the proud man clasped his hands over his face, and 
Whispering to myself, that persons of very suspicious character are seldom to! that I was no mouchard, but merely a well-wisher to Monsieur Jean, desirous | wept aloud. 
be found lodging, for nearly three years together, in a quarter so strictly under | to learn from her whether he were not in necessitous plights, and had not other I did not attempt to console him; but instantly and silently quitted the room, 
the surveillance of the police, as that in which I found myself, I determined to | mouths than his own to supply from her stores. betook inyself to the concierge, to inquire whether there were no wholesome 
persevere ; and having attained the mansarde, or loft, boarded off, as in all ** More, poor fellow, than he has well wherewithal to satisfy,’’ replied the old | chamber untenanted in the house ; and, on learning that the front apartment of 
houses, out of the sloping of the roof, I peeped through a pane of glass, form- | woman. ‘Either the sick or aged, I suspect, are dependent on his providing; | the fourth floor was disposable, begged her to make a fire there at my cost, and 
ing the ventilator in the door of the first of the two rooms composing the | for ‘tis always the tenderest of food he chooses at my stall. Poor as he may | prepare beds in the two chambers of which she stated it to be composed. I next 
apartments, and, by the light of a rush-light burning within, beheld my friend, | be—no bargaining—a question, and down with the money !—or his hat pulled | visited Grégoire, and despatched him in search of a medical man of my ac- 
Monsieur Jean, in the act of arranging, on a platter scrupulously clean, the | over his eyes, and away at once—as much as to say, ‘ | have not so much to | quaintance. residing at no great distance ; and, having re-ascenied to the attic, 
most choice morsels of his wretched repast. Ude himself could not have ; give.’ And, all the time, sucha grand look with him, that one darn’t venture to Jean looked round as I entered, and seemed to welcome my second ‘coming as 
shewn greater fastidiousness in his mode of placing them to the best advan- | say, ‘Take it, and much good may’t do ye; pay me when ye can.” | that of a friend. 
tage. A fresh roll, and some salt screwed in a cornet of paper, lay beside the ** Poor Jean!” | “JT know you nov,” said he, in a hoarse whisper. ‘ You are the good man 
plate. ** Ay, poor indeed! Every day poorer—every day weaker and more wasted. | who secured us food and lodging at the height of our distress in the summer.” 

“ The fellow cannot surely be taking all these pains for his own supper?” | It will not last long, I'm thinking. “Tis now near a year since he first furnished | “* Let us not talk of that now,” said I; “Tam much to blame in having so 
was my involuntary notion, as I marked the gleam of satisfaction—of antici- | himself here, always with the ready penny. But his visits and his pence grow | long forgotten you. Unhappily, you still need the consolation of frieudship— 





the only person ‘rom whom I could obtain intelligence of him or his whereabout. 


’ 


pated enjoyment—irradiating his wan, sunken face. ‘* He cannot be playing | rare. More’s the pity that a noble heart, like his, should ever want.” trust to mine.” 

the Lucullus over his scraps !” * You think, then, that he is in trouble?’ T inquired. ‘ You think money “it is too late,” faltered he, again clasping his hand. ‘* Some of those dear 
But, while I was thus cogitating, the ear of the stranger was startled, proba- | would relieve him!’ And, by the flaring of the lamp suspended over the stall, | ones are gone—others are going—what farther need have I to live and suffer?” 

v'y by the rustling of my coat against the boards of the partition; for. flinging | I could perceive that La Mére Urs’line grinned a grin, which plainly inferred, A low tap at the door now attracted my notice, though lost to the ear of Jean; 

wer the preparation of his meal, the handkerchief in which it had been trans- | * Wha/ cares are there that money will not relieve ?” 


and, going towards it, I found a neat-looking little girl of about twelve years old, 
said I, tendering her a small sum. ‘* When Monsieur | waiting without, with an earthen pitcher in her hand. 
ging them, Monsicur Jean turned to the door, impetuously drew aside its | Jean presents himself, you will, forthe future, be careful to provide him with ‘* Madame Urs’line sends her best respects to Monsieur and Madame Jean,” 
rusty bolt, and fiercely demanded, ** Who was there?” your best, and in sufficiency. ‘Te!l him a friend has paid his ecot, and will pay it , said she, placing it under my care ; **and hopes they will find this bowllon good ; 
“A friend!”’ was my instantaneous reply, the knife not having failed to pro- | through the summer.’’ And, without waiting to listen to the flattering epithets | for she made it for them with her own hands; and she begged me to say she 
ice a certain effect upon my feelings with which the old lady seemed disposed to qualify my conduct, I made off again | should be able to shut up her stall in an hour or two, and, if it could be in any 
“T have no friend !—Naine yourself !"’ persisted Monsieur Jean. | towards the street inhabited by my protégé, in order to inquire of the porter, | wise comfortable to them, she would come and sit up ; and to send back word by 
“You would not recognize my name,” I replied, with as much calmness as IT | whether her employer, Monsieur Courvoisin, lived in his own house, and was to | me, if there be anything wanting, that she may bring it with her.” 
could assume; “and I would willingly prove my pretensions by deeds, not | be spoken with. 
words ;—-suffer me to enter your room and hold a few minutes’ conversation ** Where had I lived,” she roughly demanded, answering my query with another | given, and liberally reinforced ; and by the time the porter arrived with intelli- 
with you.” | —‘* not to be aware that Monsieur Courvoisin inhabited the second floor of his | gence that the apartment below was warm and ready for the reception of its new 
** You are a spy of the police '” cried he, adding an ingenious invective, and | residence in the Rue Pavée St André? He did not so much as visit his posses- | tenants, my quondam friend, Madame Urs’line, had also made her appearance, 
evidently disposed to make me descend the ladder in a mode far more summary © sions in the quartier St Roch above once in two months; all bis arrangements | charged with those necessaries of life which seemed so miserably deficient in 
than that of my ascent with his lodgers being managed by herself—his confidential concierge.” the sick household. One arrival, however, was still indispensable. ‘The sanc- 
“TIT am no spy, Monsieur Jean,” said I, ‘*and I could easily make you; ‘ You can inform me, then,” said I, **exactly what sum Monsieur Jeanis | tion of my friend, Dr Dubois, was necessary, ere we attempted the removal of 
ashamed of your mistrust.” | indebted to your master for the two terms already expired ; or, rather, the exact | Jean's aged father and dying infant. But this haviag been at length promised, 
Evidently startled at hearing himself addressed by name, he exclaimed, | rent, per year, of the mansarde he inhabits !” with an assurance, moreover, that the change of air would be highly Leneficial 
‘ And what, then, is your business here, that you come in this stealthy manner, | —** Ten crowns per annum, and not a frane overpaid,” cried she ; ‘even includ- to both. we managed, with no small difficulty, to accomplish the translation. Du- 
and at this unseasonable hour !” ing the five-frane-piece of éfrennes, which it is the custom of all the lodgers in | bois and myself aided in transporting the poor old man, insensible to our inter- 
*T followed you home, Sir,” I replied, judging it better to be explicit with | the house to present to Monsieur Bourvoisin'’s concierge on New Year's Day.”’ , ference ; but I overheard the young wife whispering an entreaty to her husband 
an individual holding me on the brink of a six-foot ladder, with a sharp pointed On this hint, I could do no less than stand reminded that the two terms owing | that no hands but his own might be laid upon the dead body of her darling child. 
knife concealed in his breast—‘* | watched you from the Marché St. Honore; | inciuded this memorable epoch of annual largesse ; and, without inquiring whe- With a woman’s instinct, she still yearned towards the wasted, frail, inanimate 
I observed the nature of your purchase, and, forming my own conclusions, | ther Monsieur Jean had already fulfiled a similar act of justice, placed the specific 


” 


that ”— 


ited, and thrusting into his bosom a table knife with which he had been ar-| ‘Take this, then,” 


Eager to benefit by the good old woman's assistance, my ordeis were promptly 


remains, stretched beneath that miserable sheet, more than towards all else this 
coin in her hand, with the six others of similar value neccessary to make upa | world contained! La Mere Urs'line was of material service in forwarding our 
But he did not suffer me to conclude, ‘ You watched me—you dogged my | year’s rent for the lodger of the mansarde. Having pointed out tothe woman, | measures ; suggesting when we should have been ignorant how to suggest, sup- 
steps—you come to pry into the nakedness of my home, and exult over my , who already began to overpower me with civilities, that “* my friend” was now , plying, when we were ignorant what was needful. ‘There was no great stock of 
misery! ’? interrupted he, with a furious burst of indignation. ‘* Meddling fool! | Monsieur Courvoisin’s tenant till the ensuing Christmas, she insisted on writing | goods to create confusion Within an hour all were installed in peace; the old 
I should do but justice on your miserable person, were J to precipitate you head- | me outa receipt for the money, probably in the hope of making herself acquain- | man resting in a clean and comfortable bed, a nurse recommended by the porter 
long from the retreat you have invaded. Know you not that the home of af- | ted with my name; but having requested her to substitute that of Monsieur | stationed by the fireside, and, inthe other room, the mother and her, babe re- 
fliction is sacred as the Temple of Gon ?—Away with you! Be off!—Disap- | Jean, I desired that the paper might be presented to him on the morrow, with the | posing in an easy chair, with Jean beside her, watching the effects of the po- 
pear! or, as Heaven is above us, I will spurn you with my foot from hence to | best wishes of his late visiter. 
the stairfoot, as a lesson to such base. eavesdropping intruders ! ” | And thus, having purchased a good night's rest at the expence of little more | found a friend ; heaven had not deserted them. It was only the mother who 
I saw that he was about to suit the action to the word; and, as neither the | than a couple of guineas, I cheerfully resigned myself to the loss of my walk in | still murmured through her falling tears—* He bas done wonders for us ; but he 
man nor his mood were to be argued with, I profited by his exhaustion of breath, the gardens ; and went home with the flattering unction laid to my soul, that, | cannot call back the dead ! iv : 
and crept down the ladder with as much alacrity as I could muster; and saw | although debarred from the excercise of philanthropy on a very extensive scale, Thus comforted, La Mére Urs’line and myself agreed to leave them to their 
him pursue me from landing to landing, till I attained the second floor ; from the | I might flatter myself with the hope of having now and then somewhat Mac- | rest. Gregoire was still in waiting to convey us home? and when I remem- 
window of which overlooking the entrance, he probably assured himself of my | adamized the flints scattered along the rugged pathway of my fellow pilgrims of | bered that she alone, herself necessitous and laborious, had continued to minis- 
exit from the house. the world ‘ter to the wants of the needy family I had forgotten, | felt proud of being seated 
And thus ended my errand, though not my projects! | Harshly as my good in- It was my serious intention to take an apportunity of revisiting La Mére Urs’- | in my citadine, driven by No. 109, and side by side with the mistress of the 
tentions had been negatived, I was only more persuaded than before, of the ne- | line, and inquiring further into the prospects of my protegée. But the summer | Scrap-Stall. 
cessities of their object, and determined to minister to their alleviation. It was 





} 


tions administered by Dubois. Already hope shone in their faces. ‘They had 


heats brought illness, and illness necessitated my removal to Montmorency, for On the morrow I was early at my post; for I had promised Jean to bear him 
hot too Jate to visit the Scrap-Stall; nor did the sense of degradation urge any change of air: and, on my return, to the shame of my humanity be it written, I | company in following his child to the grave ; who, but for the timely interven- 
motive to myself to shrink from its humiliating vicinage. ‘Ten minutes carried had forgotten Monsieur Jean; and, lodging near the Barriére du Roche for the | tion of Grégoire, would have been consigned to the fosse des puuvres, or pau- 
me back to the market-place, already deserted by the venders of fresh provisions. | benefit of a purer atmosphere, I ceased to traverse the Marche St. Honoré: so |p rs’ grave. I had not courage to witnegs the anguish of the mother in parting 
But there was light at the miserable mart of broken victuals; for this was the .that the reeking steam-pots of the Scrap-stall, and the broken victuals of its | from the body of her child, for to ¢hat | could bring no alleviation ; but waited 
hour most convenient to the waiters and lackeys, tiie habitual purveyors of the | buffets, totally escaped my recollection. with the priest and his silver cross beneath the black serge «'raperies of the gate- 
establishment, for conveying to the booth of La Mére Urs'line, the pilferings One evening—one of those heavy evenings in November, when the chilly fog | W#Y. which the concierge, having received my orders for ihe arrangements of the 
and perquisites supplying the elements of her commerce ; and when I made my ¢jings round one’s limbs, like a shroud glued by the death-damp—it happened funeral on a decent scale, had judged it due to the credit of the house to see ap- 
way to her wooden chair of state, there stood waiting round it a circle of com- that T was alighting from one of the better order of hackney coaches, known by pended. A bitter winter 8 wind, mingled with sleet, blew in our faces as we 
missionnaires, errand-boys, and the garcons of the cafés of the Rue di Rivoli; the name of ci/adines, at the door of Corel’s celebrated res/aurant, the Rocher de quitted the house to carry forth the human clay unto its parent dust. All oe 
some bearing tureens of gravy meats; some, sallad-bowls, filled with trencher |) Cyycale: when the pleasing contrast of the bright lamps within, or, perbaps, the cheerless, all in consonance with the darker realitics of life— a — — 
scrapings ; some, a china-dish containing choice morsels; and some, pitchers, stil] more agreeable anticipation of the excellent dinner I was about to digest, | W% with the cutting off of the young, with the lingering life of the helpless an 
and other uncouth utensils ef grés, laden with pickings and stealings of a most) warmed my heart to the point of giving an extra franc upon my civil driver decrepit. 


miscellaneous nature. It resembled a procession of marriage gifts in an English | But the man, instead of pocketing my gratuity, stood twisting the coin between But it is not now my purpose to retrace, pang by pang, # oda ia be oe 

saster-piece ; but the wooden platter supplied the place of the goblet of gold, | fis finger and thumb, smiling in my face, and giving me no opportunity to extri- afflicted family, or their gradual restoration to a happier frame o bow, Sole y- 

and the bride was evidently daughter to the King of the Beggars! cate myself from his vehicle. % | Suffice it that every hour of the day I devoted to their ayy an ‘a tie 
Nor was the booth wholly cleared of its customers. A yourmét of the first “I fancy not’ bourgeois does not recollect. me ” quoth he, at last. “I am/| the kind husband, the devoted son, in my estimation. All that I saw, all that 


Water—from the silver plate on his breast and glazed hat on his head, evidently | Gregoire, sir—the same who used to drive No. 109, at your service ; but my old heard of Jean, Chepiayes him in a noble light ; and, ot weet first Hn 
4 hackney coachman—(cunning rogue !) was culling the choice bits of the newly master is lately dead, and my good certificates have promoted me to the coach- introduction, he imbibed sufficient faith 1 my orn a’ feeli _ hg a - 
lurnished larder; the carcasses of capons and ribs of lamb, freshly purloined box of a citadive. It was but t’other day, nol’ bourgeois, we were talking of you erent history. To relate it with the wild —T 4 5 ry ng , " . me 
from the sideboards of Laiter and Morinot. He was either a favoured friend—the | at the Jacobins, and La Mére Urs'line said, she would give her best copper stew- | terisec His own narrative, is impossible ; but > hag et af ree ? the Ber ’ Stall 
fancy man of La Mére Urs'line—or a caitiff deeply studied in the Code Gourmand. pan to see your again ; for "twas not often she had set eyes on such, or so warm- | is a lesson worth a thousand homilies in the life of the hero of the Scrap-Stall. 


: re T., 198 es ‘ . hig egrity and moderate abilities— 
“ Hark ye, Persper! ’—cried he, to a sallow lad, whom I had often noticed ag | thoughted towards the poor. You see, sir, Monsieur Jean has been in one le| M a aa ect a bled =. ! so ae pon Sn ; whose fainily inteseets 
" ‘ ' ! ] le . »| Marquess ; but ennobled by % "re wes! ’ ier 
seal moa ‘ : a ag Sah sts RE I we “ Aha '? eried [—the name of Jean bringing at once to my mind the whole : ; ‘ ini 
Scort of deputy’s-deputy of a hanger-on to the waiters of Meurice’s hotel , Aha !”’ cries wnging ot cd gastrophilite hackney | had procured him, at the restoration of the Bourbons. a place in the administra- 
your chef at Meurice’s is not what he used to be. All last winter I did myself scene of the Marché St. Henoré—the Scrap-Stall, and gastrophil é sess Pre ge o> sensor seme twelve thecehnd feed por Wamu, © consiadsebi 
the honour of boarding with La Mére Urs’linc, instead of frequenting a whole- | coachman. ‘ And why did they not let me know! ButI forget; I gave them | on, salary ‘ 


‘ nae . 3 - ont . > j *rance. The Marquess, as it may be supposed, was, or became, a 
‘ome Cuisine bourgeoise for my soupe and touilli, like No. 301, No. 74, and No. | no address —no name [am in fault—TI must repair it. wher Mae pro BS ae al ‘oi at the arrival of the Allies had been on the 
200, my ps - les Jed to come scrap-! ting here to the | Of what nature!” o meee | eee M ; tp 
» My particular cronies. I condescended to come scrap-hunting here to the f what nature - 7 il J c r ente » Ecole Polytechnique, preparatory to a soldier's career 
cob ’ an alll at a coucou—induced by the capital morceau «The mon nature of human trouble, mon bon Monsieur - cried No. 109, | point of entering the [Eco yt que, prep y , 
»bins, like the driver of a cab or a coucou—induced by the capi ~athonigiag 16 Comm pele lows of the café: an | could by no means reconcile himself to his auspicious change of prospects. As 
ifes, it was now and then my fortune to fish up out of yours and Laiter’s | casting a significant glance towards on te rma ae M wt . | an Etudiant en Droit, (the profession now chosen for him by his family,) he re- 
remnants y ‘Ss f > ld as soon > to dine > ; ac ather empty stomachs, and nought to putin em. Methinks | i 4 f ’ ; 
femnants. But, by the bones of St. Magloire 7 would as soon have to dine off | empty stomach. OF : a @ hk d affliction in the family,” | mained an enthusiastic Buonapartist, associated himself with turbulent and 
the whitings’ heads and lubster shells of the Poissonnerie Angtaise, as depend | Madame Urs'line said something, too, of sickness and atl: y, | 





: s, and, although a tender and devoted son, could not be 

on anything you have furnished for the last three months.” pursued he, assigning a very secondary influence to all but the disappointments of | re erent believe that the volitical intemperance which, - twelve years’ old 

“°Tis no f 1 9 © » lad sullenly ; f asket was j on} the “B scarcely know what” | induced to D “e , ’ 4 we 

= lis no fault of mine '” cried the lad sullenly ; for his basket was just then | the appetite But I se nen enn * pe ae ‘ou by the hour. in| was regarded as the folly of a boy, might, at twenty, tend to endanger the social 
‘nder the serutiny of La Mére Urs'line. ** We have had such wretched low “ We will go and see, Gregoire,” said I I retain y¥ ; ° 


a . ; » } 
Company of lodgers in the hotel this winter—not so much as a Milor '—Nothing 


| 
: ; arents s father grew anxioua—more, however, for the pros- 
> av . fe will set off and make jin- | position of bis parents. His 8 ’ ’ 

twenty minutes or so, I shall have dined, and we will se ew 4 fe F : ams afd. in his coger 
‘ike the plenty and waste of last season. They say that all the :mischief arises | quiries.” bras ; . 4 arsed sm prone win, ated tainin eae 00 leading liberals 
from the char f stry in England; that the moneyed people are now in “ Twenty minutes for a dinner at Borel’s?” cried 109, with a knowing smile ; | "€Ss ‘ - ; 
ige of ministry in England; that the xeyed peop r . ’ bourgeois ; but your oysters alone (the small Murenes of the times, rashly accepted the proposal of a near relative, opportunely nomi- 
Place, and cannot come to Paris to amuse themselves ; while the pitiful fellows | “ta thousand pardons, not oure pred, atime! Bat 2" te! sre | nated to a high diplomatic appointment in the United States, that Jean should 

we have at Meurice’s, at present, will pick you a fowl to the very drumsticks, | sort are in season now, Sir,) will take you half the time - vamperte . BS ccompany him to his destination in the capacity of private secretary. 

and were never known to leave so much as a truffle or a cockscomb of the vol | I am, and I shall be at your service ; and if you miss me at coming out, all | a pan} Pp b 


4 vent in the dish, for manners!” be no farther off than the sign of the Golden Quince at the corner of the next | Five years did he pass in the capital of the free country, chiefly a 4 
“The beggars ' * cried La Mére Urs’line—* they deserve to be made minis-| street. Thev have cassio there of a quality that I make it a point never to come | familiarizing himself with its laws and institutions, a study which did not ten 
ters fer their pains!” wal ’ so far as the Rocher, without tasting.” to deliberalize the principles of the youthfit patriot; and when, at length, a 
aes “ Quels dinés Gregoire was, however, better than his Word When I issued forth at the | change of ministry, causing the removal of his kinsman, afforded him a pretext 

eis dines, as, ’ 


; Y sole git { , > te his ve ssion of Charles X. 
Quels dinés | close of one of those exquisite dinners of Borel’s which sit as lightly on the | for retusng te his native country, shortly after the aecess > 





Cyc Albion. 
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the Marquess had the mortification to discover that time, which had so notably | 
matured the mind and improved the person and address of his son, had done | 
nothing towards moderating the ardour of his politica! atheism. Jean returned 
to Europe a decided Republican. | 
During his absence, the Marquess had become a widower ; and all his hopes | 
and affections were now concentered in the one beloved son, over whose noble 
qualities and endowments he still rejoiced with trembling. But the old man | 
clung with eagerness to his official dignities. The very name of * fonction. | 
naire public ” was to him. as to most Frenchmen, a title of honour. He loved | 
to pass the day over his desk, to take his early station at his 4ureau, and retain 
it late; to attend the weekly levees of ministers ; and twice or thrice a year, | 
ensconce his embroidered suit. and perform his Ko-tou before the face of 
royalty. His three bows of ceremony in the circle at the Tuileries, stood, in | 
the estimation of the foolish old gentleman, as an act of loyal devotion, per- 
fuming and embalming his days—past, present, and to come. His son, mean- | 
while, smiled at his infatuation ; but smiled apart, so as to give neither pain nor | 
| 
' 


offence to the parent by whom he was so well beloved, so ill appreciated. 

But the administration of Polignac was already exercising its withering in- 
fluence over the land; and Jean, leagued with the high intelligences of the 
times, a favoured guest in the circles of Manuel and Foy, Lafitte and Lafayette, 
and the hand-in-hand companion of Beéranger, Benjamin Constant, Jouy, 
Chevalier Delavigne, Lebrun, Hugo, and other chosen ones of the heirs of | 
fame, became loud among the discontented, and, at length, active among the 
disaffected. Young as he was, his voice possessed as much influence as his 
arm vigour 

The result of all this, under a government watched for by the Argus eyes, and 
administered to by the Briarean hands of the police, may readily be conjectured. | 
The Marquess, ona slight pretext, was dismissed from his office ; and, although 
he conducted himself on the occasion with more dignity than might have been 
anticipated, in the conviction that he had been deprived of his beloved place | 
for the sake of his beloved son, and that, in retiring to live upon his scanty 
patrimony, he should be supported by the noble character and strength of mind | 
of Jean, happiness was thenceforward banished from their little household. The 
young patriot had already attached himself to a lovely and accomplished girl, 
to whose hand his sudden reverse of fortune forbade him to aspire; while the 
Marquess, deprived of his mechanical occupation, and banished from his daily 
haunts and ancient neighbourhood, became peevish, sickly. and hypochondriac 

Jean had, however, too much occupation, and of too serious a nature, on his 
hands, to lose time in fruitless discontent. The oppressions and exactions of a 
government were daily lending strength and activity tothe Re- 
publican party. ‘The gradually increasing murmurs of the press, like the pro- 
gressive growlings of a vuleano, gave tokens of a coming eruption; and Jean, y 
leagued only with the pure in intention and lofty in spirit, rejoiced in the ap- 
proach of an hour of danger—a_ sublime crisis, promising regeneration and 
tranquillity. He saw that the blindness of the king, and the madness of his 
counsellors, would accelerate the already inevitable national revolution ; and, 
iithough incapable of so small an exercise of power as to restore his father to 
his desk, or reconcile the old man to its Joss, he flattered lumself that he could 
i2 the destinies of a mighty nation, and controlling the historical 
rom age to age, engrafts despotism upon civilization, and bases 


most unpopniar 


assist Im reversil 
fatality which, 
that most wooden of stools, the throne of royalty, upon all that is noble in the 
world of refinement and of art! He blinded himself to the fact, that a social 
pyramid, with the people for its basis, and a gradually ascending aristocracy for 
its superstructure, cannot be « ymplete in symmetry without an autocrat for its 
apex 








retained unlimited faith in the existence of the 
self-denying republican principle, in vain, frivolous, and egotistical France 

The day of trial came 
and Jean, already gt 


Clever as he was, Jean 


The Ordonnances appeared—the people resisted ; 


ilty of the imprudence of a clandestine marriage, 











rushed 
from the blessed retreat of his tranquil home, to defend the cause of his fellow- | 
A tender-souled and blood-abhorring man, he felt himself under the 


citizens 

necessity of serving the good cause, even unto trampling upon the lives of } 
these who spoke his langnage, and had been reared in the lap of the same | 
mother-country It was a trving hour! But the cry of * Liberty ’ and 

* Liberation ’ was loud the land—overpowering even .he cries of nature | 
ind ha Jean, participating in the labours, the dangers, and triumphs of | 





won, and not ingloriously, the cross of July ; and witnessed | 


with joy the banishment of the Vampire Bourbon, and the incarceration of his 


i one | 

otficial administration But, lo! where one graven image had been thrown | 
down and stamped into dust, auother was reared in its stead ;—and, on re- 
covering from tle brief intoxication of his triumph, the baffled patriot beheld an 
Orleans seated on the throne of Charles the Tenth, and his young wife mourn- 

| 

| 

' 

| 


ing for the loss of her father and brother—victims of that sanguinary strugg!e 





Others had recanted in their creed : but Ae, from that moiment, became a thrice- 
republicanized ican. A place was offered to him, a pension, an audience, 
a personal acknowledgment of his services in the thanks of the new monarch ; 


, } 
but Jean was inflexible. 
* Oiseau timide, fuyant le olu des 


0 Rois *—he saw nothing but corruption 
within the gilded saloons of the Palais-Royal. or haunting the crime-engrained 
parquets of the Tuileries. He had straggled in vain—sacrificed 
vain—in vain embrued his hands in the 


himself in 
blood of his fellow-creatures } 
instrument of a political intrigue, he had only been the means of seating one | 
Bourbon more upon the desecrated throne of France 

It has been said of the death of Benjamin Constant, that a man * may sur- 
vive the loss of friends or relatives, such being the order of nature; but thatit 
is difficult for a patriot to outlive the loss ot a revolution!’ Jean retained his | 


life—it was his doom to live; for he had now an aged father, a young wife, and 


soon a younger child to maintain, by the sweat of his brow; or, worse still, by 
the labour of his brains. In his obscure retreat, he toiled by day—he watched | 
by night—to purchase the seanty means of affording daily bread to these help- | 
less ones. The poor old Marquess never reproached him—his wife, bringing | 


forth children in 





her sorrow, never reproached him—his elder babe soon learned | 

to entwine its little arms round bis neck, and thank him for its frugal meal : and 

all this gave him strength to live, and courage to labour ! } 
It was only when he had leisure to note the gradual abandonment of the 

liberal! a temporary measure by the citizen monarch in his | 

new monarchy, that Jean grew really desperate 

tinged with the bitterness of his 





system adopted as 
His writings soon became 
feelings: he was arrested, imprisoned, tried 
condemned ; and all that remained of property to the little family was speedily 

absorbed in the payment of a heavy fine to secure his liberation. 


to the mansarde of Courvoisin’s house ; 


| 
hey removed | 

' , } 
they fed on scraps ; they encountered | 
isease—death ; for Jean had been convicted of having publicly torn from his | 


bosom the polluted 





cross of July, and appealed to the memory of its martyrs as 
having suffered in vain'—He was now under the survedlance of Gisquet’s | 
police; a for the accusations of Jeffreys Persil—for the scorn of tive 
apostate Thiers. For Jean was true to his principles. Half perishing with 
cold—half famishing for lack of food—lalf maddened by the sight of his grey- 
headed father’s tears, his wit 





mark 


| 
’s privations, he envied not Mordecai the Jew sit- | 
ting in the king’s gate ; he spat not upon the symbol of the good cause—he de- | 
serted not the cause of the peo! le! 

Such was he when I 
procure food for his starving family. Such, alas! longer '—Removed ! 
from Paris to a secure retreat in the country. his doting father, his wife, his babe 
soon experienced the benetit of June air and nutritive diet. But for kim, the | 
relief came too Jate. Vigils, wants, broken-heartedness, had undermined his 
constitution ; and it soon became evident that another victim 
perish The insurrection and masacre of the Rue Frausersnain in April last, 
served to shake the few tremulous sands yet remaining in his glass. At the very 
moment when engaged in the composition of an eloquent defence of the prison- 
ers implicated in that fatal affair, a sudden convulsion overpowered his feeble 
frame, and all was over 

You may visit the grave of Jean, marked out by a solitary cypre 
ner of the little cemetery of Passy. His father already lies beside him—his 
wife will soon be there—for, since the death of her beloved, the poor soul has 
been gradually sinking under her accumulated sorrows. But already I have 


is he no 


was doomed to 





at the cor- 






| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


we are to understand that the Sultar expec di s fe y 
adopted the little orphan baptized in the life-blood of so many martyrs; and, | in Is expecting an addition to his family. 


should it be my fate to be summoned hence, in my turn, before he grows to man- | 
hood, and achieves the independence denied to his unhappy father, | call upon 


my readers, I call upon all lovers of heroism—of virtue—to prevent the child of | “°C 4 the review in Hyde-park, where his lordship was thrown from his | 


Jean, the champion of liberty, from becoming a pensioner of the Scrap-Stae 


—— 
MRs. BUTLER’S JOURNAL. 
Journal of Frances Anne Butler. 2 vols. 12 mo. Philadelphia. 1835, 
From the North American Review 

This is very much the sort of work that might have been looked for from a 
** clever girl,” as the author repeatedly describes herself, educated in the green- 
room, under the eye of * my father,” in immediate contact with the not very 
strait-laced morals, and still less rigid manners of the children of Thespis,—a 
little * elated,” by repeated draughts from the intoxicating cup of public applause 
in the old and new world,—above all things bent on “ fun,” but at the same time 
full of real talent, and influenced in the main by correct principles and good feel- 
ings. A series of observations, hastily noted down by a person of this descrip- 
tion, in the intervals of acting, riding, romping, feasting, coquetting, must of 
course be very desultory, and might well be expected to contain many things 
that were better omitted, but would be likely enough to furnish, on the whole, a 
piquant and entertaining volume. Such is in fact the character of the little work 
before us. It is written throughout in a spirited style, and w yl be read in almost 
every part with interest. There is much indiscretion and bad taste, going, at 
times, to an extent which we hardly know how to excuse or account for ; but, 
mixed up with these unpleasant ingredients, there is also a great deal of correct 


| their abundant adiniratien.’ 
Blind | 


| 
t 





observation and pleasant description, particularly of natural objects. The 
fair journalist appears, in one or two passages, to entertain doubts as to her ca- 
pacity for writing English, and once formally proposes to herself the question,— 
Can I write good prose? We feel no hesitation in answering this question 1n 
the affirmative. Her prose is, in the main, just what it should be for a work of 
this kind; natural and colloquial, sometimes to excess, but constantly enlivened 
by pointed and felicitous turns of language, and rising, when the subject requires 
it, intuelegance. The best passages are the descriptions of nature, some of 
which are really very graphic, and produce the effect of fine paintings : the next 
in value are the accounts of her own theatrical performances, and the critical 
Observations on the drama. ‘The strictures on men and manners, if not in- 
strvctive, are, at least, as the author remarks of the Italian Opera at New York, 
amusing. There are several attempts at poetry interspersed through the volumes, 
some of which are quite successful, and display a talent, that, with exercise and 
cultivation, may be made to produce very valuable fruits. Shes 
It is remarked by Madame de Staél, that the adventures of almost every indi- 
idual would supply, in competent hands, the materials for an interesting novel 
The truth of this observation is in some degree illustrated in the work before us. 


It is, no doubt, as it purports to be,a section froma real journal, kept per- | 
haps, at the time, without any direct view to publication, but as it happens to re- | 


| cord precisely the most adventurous and romantic portion of the author's his- 


tory, it naturally assumes, to a certain extent, the form of a romance. There 
is, to be sure, no great variety of characters, **I and my father being the only 
ones which are brought forward with any distinctness, but the action is not with- 
out interest. A clever young actress of eighteen, the heroine of her own story, 
sets forth upon a voyage of adventures in a distant land, for the purpose of re- 
trieving the fortunes of her family. She crosses the ocean, presents herself in 
her professional capacity to the notice of a new world, and encounters the alter- 


| nations of favour and fickleness that make up the fortunes of the candidate for 


popular favour in every sphere. In general, she succeeds to her mind: some- 
times, however, she is only ‘ so-so-ish,’’ and at others she is reduced so low that 


September 5, 


some kind of foundation of truth. They say, that when the lion seizes the and 
of a peasant, he will permit the owner to carry away a portion, particularly if he 
asks for it in the name of his mother, wife, or family, and takes it without showing 
any fear.—Hoskins’s Travels. : 

A machine for turning hay, by which the labour of ten haymakers is saved, is 
in active operation on the farm of Mr. J. Beviss, near Chard.—His Majesty's 
steam-vessel Pluto has been altered from a man-of-war to a yacht. by giving her 
commander a new commission. This vessel will sail from Woolwich very 
shortly with Mr Ellis and suite, as a yacht, and not as a man-of-war, in order to 
enable him to pass the Dardanelles. 

The city of Glasgow gives a gold cup, value 100 guineas, to be run for next 
October, by greyhounds, the property of a member of any coursing club jn the 
three kingdoms. 

Smelling Strong of the Shop—A commercial traveller, from a great dying. 
house in Glasgow, writes from Germany to his employers—* Elberfeldt is a most 
beautiful valley, and has evidently been intended by Providence for the Turkey- 
red yarn dying establishment.” 

ON THE HONOURABLE ADA BYRON BECOMING LADY KING. 
Fond Byron, living, might have judged, I ween, 
His Ada worthy to be crown’d a Queen ; 
But who could e’er have guessed so strange a thing, 
As, that fair Ada should become a Kine! 

On Monday a steam-carriage, on Mr. Gurney’s principle, went from London tg 
Reading, forty miles, in three hours and fifteen minutes. It returned to London 

’ 


| with twenty passengers, in three hours and twenty two minutes. 


| 


she wishes she were ‘a caterpillar under a green gooseberry bush.” In the natu- | 


ral progress of her course she travels far and wide through the land, sees men 
and cities, and records in her journal a fort et a travers every thing that comes 
into her head. After a while the golden thread of love begins to entwine itself 
in the ** mingled yarn "’ of her destiny. 
continually clustering about her, the lottery of life throws up at her feet the 
rich prize of a devoted heart. 


author of the flowers.” Her equestrian excursions are not ‘ companionless.’ 
The sentimental part of the story occupies, it is true, bur little space; the hero 
is throughout a blank, and the narrative terminates abruptly, without any distinct 
intimation of the nature of the denouement. But thanks to those faithful chroni- 
clers of the times, whom our author rather unceremuniously denominates * the 
press gang,” we are at no loss to divine what it is. The heroine, after accom- 
plishing the object of her expedition, terminates her achievement in the received 
manner by a fortunate marriage, and retires from the busy scene of her labours 
and triumphs, into the tranquil shades of domestic life. 

Here is certainly adventure enough to form the groundwork of a very interest- 
ing romance, in the hands of a writer possessing the qualifications necessary to 
excel in that kind of composition. Our author is amply provided with some of 
the most important of these requisites, such as imagination and power of lan- 
guage. Incorrectness or taste and maturity of judgment she is singularly defi- 
cient. Although the merits of the work preponderate, in our opinion, over its 
defects, the latter are so apparent, and in some places of so unpleasant a kind, 
that a judicious friend would undoubtedly have recommended either an absolute 
suppression of it, or amuch more thorough and careful revision than it appears 
to have received. It will. however, readily occur to our readers, that a person 
who was capable of writing precisely such a work as this, would be also very 
likely to publish it without much regard to any whulesome caution that might be 
given her upon the subject ; and as the author avd “my father” are the parties 
that will suffer more than any body else by the publication, if they are willing to 
‘take the responsibility,’’ we do nut know that the public at large need to com- 
plain In noticing the work, we shall indicate, in a very succinct and rapid 
manner, the principal incidents in the narrative, and add a few extracts, by way 
of illustration, of the style and temper of the writer 


‘The narrative commences with the author's embarkation at Liverpool. The de- 


| scription of the voyage is lively and amusing, though containing more thanthe 


usual proportion of extravangacies in thought and diction 
thing that could be wished.” 


The ship “is every 
She “writes deggrel upon it for the captain’s al- 
bum, and swears that when she is once out of it she will love it infinitely.” The 
captain himself is a ** very intelligent, good-natured person, and only one-and- 
twenty, Which makes his having the command of a ship rather an awful conside- 
ration.” The passengers * consist chiefly of traders in cloth and hard ware, 
clerks, and counting-house men; 4 species, with but few peculiarities of interest 


| to one who cannot talk pounds, shi.lings, and pence as glibly as less substantial 


trash.” The * only of our crew” 


whom she * cottons to fairly,”’ are the ——, 
and that good-natured lad, Mr 


-, though the former rather distress her by 
She pays the usual tribute of a fit of sea-sickness 
to the capricious element on which she is tossing, but in the intervals, what with 
walking, dancing, working night-caps and bible-covers, reading Moore, Byron, 
and Dante, writing poetry, and looking at the moon and stars, she contrives, on 
the whole, to amuse herself tolerably well. We do not know that we have ever 
seen the curiously incongruous medley of accidents and characters that fill up 
the tedious six weeks of a voyage across the Atlantic, more graphically brought 
before the mind than they are in this journal. The descriptions are often beau- 
tiful, and the observations just and pointed; at other times, however, they are 
amusing only in the sense in which our author afterwards applies the term to 
the opera at New York. Will it be credited that a /ady, who has much to say 
in the sequel of a want of refinement in the manners of the people of this coun- 
ry, gives utterance to her feelings, during a night of storm and sickness, in the 
following elegant strain ? 

** Lay all day on my back, most wretched, the ship heaving like an earth- 
quake ; in fact there is something irresistibly funny in the way in which people 
seem dispossessed of their power of volition by this motion, rushing hither and 





thither in all directions but the one they purpose going, and making as many an- 
gles, fetches, and sidelong deviations from the point they aim at, as if the devil 
had tied a string to their legs aud jerked it every now and then in spite.—by the 
by not a bad illustration of our mental and moral struggles towards their legiti- 
mate alms.” 
- . * * . 2 

But we find that we are growing serious, and must hasten toaclose. “ Dear 
good little me,”* though she uses some naughty language, and is rather ultra-con- 
servative in her notions upon government, is, upon the whole a favourite with 
us, and we trust that we shall not part upon ill terms. If we have lost any por- 
tion of her good graces by disputing her political theories, we must endeavour 
to make up for it by praising her poetry. We cannot say that we greatly admire 
her tragedy,—and the fugitive pieces which she has since published, are very 


} j . 
+1 : } unequal. some mM evince a re , , » rele . 

beheld him first, sulking under the cover of night, to | U84"4! But some of thein evince a real talent. Her fortunate release from the | 
, | Slavery of the sock and buskin, will give her ample leisure to cultivate this 


faculty, and enable her to supply, with excitement of a higher and nobler kind, 
the void that must be left in her feelings by the absence of the popular applause 
upon which she had so long fed. Of the poetical essays in the present volume, 
the one entitled ** Autumn ”’ is perhaps the best. It combines the same correct, 
graphic, and brilliant delineation of nature, which we have scen in some passages 
of her journal, with a power of versification which would do credit toa practised 
poet. 
—=>— 


Suntmary. 


A Turkish paper says, “ A soul-animating rosebush, bud and blossom yielding, | 


in the happy imperial rose-garden, has exhibited signs of vegetation.” By which 
lhe venerable General Lord Lynedoch, who is in his 84th year, is confined 
to his residence in Stratton-street, by an accident which he met with on Friday 


horse. The gallant nobleman was conve yed home in one of the royal carriages. 

The late movement of Lord Stanley and his friends from the Ministerial benches 

| to the Opposition seats has completely divided the house into ministerialists 

and opposition members. So perfect a division has not been witnessed for many 

|vears. Even Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Hume, Mr. D. W Harvey, and their friends 
| have seated themselves on the most conspicuous Ministerial benches 


| Captain Clavell, R. N., has been appointed Superintendent of Government 
packets at Falmouth in the room of Captain King, R. N., deceased. —Mr. Pond. 

' Astronomer Royal, has retired, and Professor Airy been appointed, with a salary 
of £800 a year.—It is said that proof bas been obtained of the existence of 
Orange Lodges in several regiments in Ireland ; those lodges being in communi- 

} cation with the Grand Lodge in Dublin.—A company has been established at 
Norwich, for the rearing of silk worms. They already possess 120,000 of these 
valuable insects, and have planted 100,000 mulberry-trees for their support. 


Hints to Persons Visiting the West Indies —Mem.—If you ever go to the 


| Wes ‘ . 
| West Indies, the day you fail to perspire write home to your friends and be pre- 
pared to send for a physician.— Madden's Residence. 


Generosity of the Lion.—The Arabs tell some singularly superstitious tales of | 
The following has been related to me, as a fact, by 
wpe an like the generality of Arab tales, it 
he marvellous ; yet, perhaps, with a mélange of fable, there may be 


| the generosity of the lion. 
| different peasants ; but I must confess that, 
| partakes of t 


Among the numerous blanks that are | 


Sundry bouquets which are presented to her, are | 
| received in a way that seems to indicate a more than ordinary interest in * the 


| test was required ; iu Pisa none. 


The University of Oxford has conferred on the Rev. Dr. Chalmers the degree 
of LI..D.; so that the doctor, in addition to D.D., is now LL.D., and member 
of the French Institute : literary honours which, we suppose, never before met 
in the person of a Scottish clergyman. 

Some pigeons recently let loose in London reached Brussels in five hours and 
two minutes. 

Temperance Societies in England and Wales amount to 117,803, being an 
increase within the month preceeding of 1867. 

It is said, that, through all the various stages of a long life, the late Mr. Cob. 
bett never knew what it was to have been intoxicated. 

Dr. Hahnemann, the father of the homeopathic system, has, at the age of 
cighty, just married one of his patients, Mdlle d’Hervilly, a young Parisian lady. 
of thirty years of age, whom he is said to have restored to health. . 

The Earls of Howth and Cork have been summoned to town for the investi. 
ture of Knights of St. Patrick, which is to take place this day (Wednesday) at 
St. James’s. ‘The Hon. Francis Stanhope is also ordered there, to be sworn in 
as Usher of the Order. 

The Right Hon. Lady Ashburton died on Wednesday, at her residence in 
Great Stanhope street. Lord Cranstoun will succeed to the immense estates 
and splendid fortune of her Ladyship. 

Lord Lynedoch was thrown from his horse yesterday at the Review, but we 
are happy to state that he was not seriously hurt. His Lordship was carried 
home in one of the King’s carriages. 

Major Dyneley, of the Royal Horse Artillery, brother-in-law to Lord Ellen- 
borough, has been appointed Fire Master of the Laboratory at Woolwich, vacant 
by the decease of Col. Sir Augustus Frazer. 

St. James's Palace, June 24.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Captain William Henry Dillon, of the Royal Navy, 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphie Order. : 

—=>— 


Lmtpevial Parliament, 


UNIVERSITY BILL. 
House of Lords, July 14. 

The Earl of RADNOR moved the second reading of this bill, calling atten- 
tion to its principle, which only could be debated then, the details standing over 
for the committee. There were clauses in the latter part of the bill saving all 
the endowed schools, and saving all the rights of the bodies having authority in 
either of the Universities, and also preserving the rights of the Convocation.— 
The principle of the bill was to put an end to the subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles by persons on entering the University, and on taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or that of Masterof Arts. It was worse than an absurdity, 
that young men of eighteen and nineteen years of age should be called on to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, which they did not understand, before they 
were allowed to enter the University. It was insisted that the existence of this 
test was necessary to exclude Dissenters from it; but he could not see how a 
test, which it was taken for granted it was unnecessary to understand, could 
have the effect of excluding any Dissenter, or even any Mahometan. Then it 
was alleged that this observance inculcated a submission to the Church of Eng- 
land. The University, then, certainly took measures for inculcating submission 
to the Church which the Church itself never enforced, for it never called on its 
lay members to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles on any occasion whatever.— 
The Church required the candidates tor holy orders to subscribe those Articles ; 
but it never called on its lay members either on the occasion of baptism with re- 
spect to infants, or the god-fathers, or persons who were baptised when they 
attained riper years, or at confirmation, or when persons received the sacrament, 
or at visitation of the sick, to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles. In point of 
fact, no layman was bound to sign these Articles, except the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Another argument was taken from the example of the 
German Universities, where it was said the abolition of tests had led to specu- 
lative notions in religion; but the Germans were no less speculative in science, 
as in the case of the gevlogian who derived man from a monkey which had pro- 
gressed from a lizard in the scale of perfection—[{ Hear, and a laugh); but in 
fact these very speculators were bound in the chains of theolugical tests.— 
{Hear.] But were these religious tests abolished in no other country besides 
Germany? Why, in Bavaria, and in France, no tests were required for persons 
entering the Universities, and all were equally eligible for the chair of Profes- 
sors. One of the present Mimsters of France, M. Guizot, who is a Protestant, 
held a Professor's chair in one of the Universities of that country. In Bologna, 
no religious test was required for persons coming to receive instruction, or those 
desirous of taking degrees. At the University belonging to that place, no test 
whatever was required until lately, when it was determined that no foreigner 
should be admitted to the University, in consequence uf the people having re- 
belled, and evinced a desire for the establishment of a republic. In Louvain no 
The University of this city was attended by 
Greeks, Jews, and Mahometans; and the only difference that existed between 
the mode of admission to degrees for those belonging to such persuasions and 
the others who attended the University, was, that in the former case the Chan- 
cellor—who was generally a Vicar-General or Archbishop—got out of the chair, 
and the Vice-Chancellor took it. He could state further, that no test was there 
required for Professors ; and that the chairs were often filled by English Pro- 
testants and Scotch Presbyterians. At Padua, too, no test was enjoined ; and 
it frequently happened that the chairs of that University were filled by mem- 
bers of the Church of England, Presbyterians, and Calvinists. In Roman Ca- 
tholic States, therefore—the Austrian territories included—there was no exclu- 
sion on the ground of religious persuasion; for they insist on no religious test 
whatever. [Hear, and alavgh J] But this liberality in religious opinions was 
not confined to Catholic countries. In the Prussian states, in Baden, Breslau, 
! and Copenhagen, the Universities were open to all. In Copenhagen one of the 
| professors of medicine was a Jew. Coming nearer home, he believed that in 
the University of Dublin which had been established by Act of Parliament, no 
| test was enforced with regard to those who came for instruction. Was it not, 
therefore, a matter of regret that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
should be the only ones in Europe or in the world, which were shut up by the 
| continuance of tests which those who were called on to subscribe had not or 
, could not understand! It was not always so. [Hear, hear, hear.] Ancient 
| liberality was greater than that of modern times. ‘Two hundred and fifty years 
ago Wycliffs was one of the heads of houses and a professor of divinity long 
after he had been summoned to the Court of Rome to answer for his heresies. 
{Hear.] But it was said by a Noble Duke (Wellington) that the University 
was so connected with the Established Church, that it was necessary to have 
it exclusively devoted to those belonging to that church. ‘The mode by which 
that alliance was secured and confirmed wus unquestionably a very strange one, 
for it was no other than this—that those who are about to enter the University 
were called on to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. Did the King subscribe 
to these Articles! No, nor the Chancellors or Honorary Doctors at the Uni- 
versities. [The Duke ef Wellington—* I signed them the other day at Cam- 
bridge.”] He did not think that any of the charters of the University of Cam- 
bridge required that Honorary Doctors should made the subscription Certain 
he was that no subscription to these articles was required in the case of the 
Chancellor of Cambridge, for the late Chancellor was an avowed and professed 
Unitarian. Neither did Honorary Doctors there subscribe the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. It was a most mistaken opinion that the Church was necessarily conné ct- 
ed with the University; it was only so far connected with it that a faculty 
| of theology was established there, just as there was a faculty of law, of me- 
| dicine, and of philosophy; but the University, guoad University, was 10 
more connected with the Church than it was with law, medicine, or physic.— 
This view proceeded from the error that the University was absorbed by the 

| colleges, although those bodies had in fact (without meaning to impute to 
| them any blame) usurped the power of the University. It was not usually 
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Thee H iging . i > : i | _ inti 

fancied that the University i reed consisted of colleges; but in truth | was the first subscription.”] Very well; it was the first subscription; then why | moderate leaders of the Tory party are placed in almost as difficult a situation 
they were wees csten wal _ renewed ns aged atk Se loon not = om 7" a ate not go that length, which was all that asthe moderate leaders of the Whigs. It follows, then, that not being 
shat the con ; ° One cas a | was asked on this subject? t least that was absurd, as appeared on the state- | able to furm a junction at present, without one party or the other giving”up 
very high authority—in a work admitted to be from the pen of a Right Reverend | ment of the most Rev, Prelate himself ; and undoubtedly there was a great deal their avowed principles, a delay must take place unt , Py i 
prelate. who was rer =, | of one of the houses of Oriel at Oxford. It more to be said with respect to the subscritions required in the further progress Whig Rietuisttehton eater the rl of the late Tory pret Sol, a 
was 3 general mista e that the University was congenial in its nature toa Cor- in the University. The Most Rev. Prelate declared, that by pursuing this course | does happen, sanguine hopes are entertained ty moderate people of both sides 
poration. Ihe two institutions were notat all similar; for suppose the Legisla- | the Uv niversity was preserved in the true religion of this country; and, above that a union may take place, and a strong government be the result.” ’ 
iure were to do any thing so outrageous as to put an end to all the colleges, as | all, it had preserved the Universities from being the scene of polemical contro- | We wil] : ’ 

onks were deprived of their colleges three hundred years ago, the Univer- | versy. (Cheers.] Now what was the fact with respect to the tranquillity of ae ee ee he Hee ee or eeeen we 
sity itself would exist just as much as it did at present. The University was, | these Universities? Both of them had been over and over again disturbed by etees of his observations by any of our own. We trust his predictions will be 
in point of fact, a national institution—every element which could belong to a | polemical discussion, but particularly Cambridge, which had been agitated in the verified, for we firmly believe that such an union is the only measure that will 
pational institution entered into it. It was found and confirmed by charters | beginning of the last century. (Hear, Hear, from Lord Holland.] Did not the | 84ve the country from revolution. It is now demonstrated, we think, that a 
granted by the King, net for particular purposes, but the general good of the | year 1710 furnish a celebrated instance? Was not that respectable individual, purely Tory Ministry cannot carry with them the present House of Commons 
country: [Hear, hear.] The colleges and halls were instituted to give ado- | Mr. Wiston, who was a professor, turned out of his University on account of | or indeed ar f ; : ton %y 
mestic character to the University, and they were limited to particular purposes. | Arian principles. [Hear, hear, from Lord Holland.) Was not that followed by << 8 sltaaga rete iat may be Clocted Wader'the exieting Nevetm: Act, 
indeed, out of the whole number of four hundred and ninety-nine resident fellow- | the controversy between Dr. Waterford and Mr. Middleton, at Oxford? [Cheers. } fer the accession of the Tories exclusively to office, will always be the signal for 
chips, only fifty were open to all, the rest being limited by some specific bequest | Who did not recollect the great schism which distracted the Church, and out of | ® junction of Whigs and Radicals. 
and restriction as to family, parish, county, or diocese. The whole revenues of | which sprung the great body of Wesleyan Dissenters? It appeared, then, that . 

, college—all estates and patronage, were for the benefit of the members of the | the repose recommended by the Right Rev. Prelate it had not been the good We are glad to announce the arrival of the Pique at Quebec, having on 


foundation, and they were not bound to admit any individual into it except by the | fortune of the University to enjoy. Hooker—the pious Hooker—declared, in , board Lord Gosford, Sir Charles Grey, and Sir George Gipps, the Commission- 
eourse of electing him into the foundation. It was not till lately, that any other | 


reply to the Dissenters of his day against a conference, that there was the Uni- | ers > 

. ‘Weer . : : * j . , ; : 8 for enquiring into Canadian grievances. These distinguished persons landed 
mode of admission had been regular. He was willing to insert a provision in versity of which many of them (the Dissenters) were members, and where those on Sunday, the 23d ult d ~ 1 : en emer suena ; 

the bill, preventing Dissenters from interference with any endowment whatever, | who were not would be welcomed, and attentively heard. ‘That was the nature aig pen *» under salutes of artillery, and were received at the 


from which they were excluded under the will of any founder. He could not | and character of the Universities of that day. They were open to inquiry; | wharf by his Excellency Lord Aylmer, and the different public authorities, with 
suppose that it was subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles which enabled the | they courted Investigation ; and sought to defend the faith that was in them by | the attention and ceremony due to their rank. The Quebec Mercury states— 
University to legislate for the purposes of education. ‘The bill certainly violated | argument. [Cheering.] They did not seek repose—-they did not seek to banish **The day was fine, and we have seldom seen so large a numberof people 
that privilege ; and he trusted that their Lordships would assent to the violation. inquiry—they did not claim for themselves a protection against controversy— | assembled in this city as thronged the Place d‘Armes and the works and wharves 
[ere was no chance of the subscription being removed unless by their Lord- | [renewed cheering]—but, on the contrary, were ready to dispute with any adver- , to witness the arrival of the future Governor in Chief and the Royal : 
ships’ interference. It bad been stated that the bill was an attack not only on | saries who presented themselves. ‘T’o legislate for the Universities unnecessarily sioners, whilst the respectable appearance generally, in so large a y of 
the Universities, but on the Church and religion. Now he wished to make no | and wantonly would be bad; but it was generally admitted that this practice people, could not fail in making a favourable impreseion on the strangers ; 
should be to a certain degree dispensed with, and he felt pretty certain | scarcely a shabby dressed person was to be seen. Yesterday his Lordship was 


attack on any One of those institutions. He could not conceive how it could be 
supposed that he desired to attack the Universities; for with Oxford he had | that they would not dispense with it of themselves. It was for the wisdom of | sworn in as Captain General and Governor in Chief of the Provinces of Upper 
Canada. and Lower Canada, and assumed the Government of this Province. 


formerly been imtimately connected, and with Cambridge he was now insome | Parliament to prescribe the course on such an occasion. 

jezree connected. He had no wish but for the prosperity of both ; and he con- Tne Duke of WELLINGTON said it was evidently the object of the No- | The ceremony took place ata Council at which His Excellency Lord Aylme 
ceived that it would be a thing most conducive to their good to remove the | ble Lord at the head of the Government to admit the Dissenters as of right to | presided ; it was beld in the ball-roomof the old Castle, and being open to the 
reproach which the bill was intended to do away with. | the Universities. He would oppose the bill. It might be desirable that there | public, a number of persons were present. After the Commission had been 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY was very far from accusing the Noble | should be some other test adopted, in order to prove that the individual claiming | read, and the Earl of Gosford had taken the prescribed oaths, the Hon. Messrs. 

Farl of any intention either of subverting the church, or of injuring the Uni- | to be matriculated was a member of the Church of England, but that which | Smita, Delery, Stewart and Cochran, the Executive Councillors present, re- 
yersities ; the tone in which he had spoken had indicated no such intention. At | was most important at Cambridge and Oxford was that the person to be matricu- | newed their oaths as Councillors. t 
the same time he must say that he was not the less apprehensive of the effects | lated was amember of the Church of England. [Hear, hear.] That was the | salute was fired from the Citadel.” 
which the present bill might produce on the best interests of both. He appre- | point; and upon that he conceived the whole question turned. He confessed he | Lord Aylmer will not, it is reported, leave Canada immediately, and during 
hended that Oxford and Cambridge would have no disposition whatever to take | was surprised when he heard the Noble Lord, the First Minister of the Crown, | tel atin toe she C : + ee ie 

a lesson from the universities of the continent. In some of their institutions it | come down to the House and declare his preference for the existence of polemi- |) >) "© MUSE YE ommander-in-Chief of the troops, as Lord Gosford is a 
was well known that the utmost laxity of religious opinions prevailed—the ut- | cal disputes in the Universities. He should have thought the object of a Minis- civilian, 

most indifference to religion, When toleration was the subject, and the univer- | ter of the Crown would have been, by all means to protect the Universities from We do not know at what period the Commissioners will begin their labours, 
sity of Padua was brought in illustration, it would be well to recollect that the | all such disputes, and to preserve any system of religion whatever from being but we can promise them a very arduous task whenever they do open the Pan 
inquisition of Padua was as celebrated as its Universities. As heretics, there- | attacked by differences of opinion. f[Hear, hear.} They had a right to expect dora’s box of Canadian grievances. We are i ik a t Hat extent tt 
fore, could be proceeded against at any moment, in any situation, there might | that the Noble Viscount, and the other Noble Lords on the bench opposite, would | i : Ba ; (i a urte y ye ee ee oe 
be motives unknown to us for suffering them to hold professors’ chairs, &c. ‘To | support inviolate the rights, the authority, and the privileges of the Universities, | are instructed to carry their investigations, but as it hee bean generally undgustood 
speak of Wycliffe—the victim of persecution for his opinion—as an illustration | as conferred by ancient charters. Instead of this, however, they found the Minis- | that they are charged with the ‘investigation of grievances,” we take it for 
of ancient toleration, was not more happy. ‘They knew how his ashes had | ters of the Crown exercised their might and influence and abilities in support of | granted that they will investigate, not the complaints of the French party only, 
been treated ; and probably he would, but for his influential protection, at once | this measure, which had for its object the overthrow of the institutions and au- | but those of the English party also, for with the latter the real grievances exist, The 
have suffered at the stake. Now, as to this bill; it proceeded on the assump- , thority of the English Church. [Cheers.] The Noble Viscount shook his head, ; : 
tion that subscription on all occasions and in all persons was exactly of the | apparently in dissent from his opinions; but did the Noble Viscount think that | | ty. They suffe ler the woret of ty : , ; 

same significance and import, namely, as indicating an entire and implicit assent | the University of Oxford could maintain their authority if such a bill as this be- i y: oe eterna — of tyranny—the tyranny of ignorance. Let 
in the articles after an accurate and minute examination of the doctrines therein | came the law of the land! Why, the bill was not effectual for the purpose the Commissioners examine the feudal system, still mfe in the Province ; let 
laid down. But a distinction was to be made between subscription at matricula- which was contended for. It extended to other views: those who attentively | them see its pernicious effects in a commercial couimunity—for what can more 
tion and subscription on taking degrees. With respect to the first, a student of | considered the measure would perceive that the great object of it was to inflict | thoroughly paralyse the Operations of business in a changing and increasing 
twelve years of age brought to matriculation at Oxford was required to sub- | a blow on the University of Oxford and against the interests of the Church. é 
scribe the thirty-nine Articles; none of course came so early, but it was neces- [Hear, hear.] 


the m 








At the conclusion of the ceremony, a Royal 


English, we have a hundred times stated, and now repeat it, is the aggrieved 


population than a feudal impost of twelve per cent. on sale of all lands, how- 


sary to take the extreme case in order to ascertain what was the real intention Che Earl of RADNOR replied briefly to the points urged, and concluded by ever frequent the sale may be Let the Commissioners also inquire into the 
of the University in requiring it. Was it not absurd to suppose that he could protesting against the interpretation put on the bill by the Noble Duke practical operation of the laws relative to School Trustees, the organization of 
have fully considered every Article so as to be able to give an entire and implicit Lord MELBOURNE did not intend to express any disapprobation of the | the Militia, &c., and they will soon see how skilfully they are constructed to 


assent to them all? In the first instance, his subscription was only a mark—a_ Thirty-nine Articles. He thought, considering the time they were drawn, that keep down’ and oppress the people of English origin. We will not pursue 
token of his adherence to the Church of England and his desire to be instructed | they embraced much that was excellent and wise, but at the same time they con- er waka , A , : m 
‘ : > tal ‘aa : ; ; 4 ; this subject further at present, but conclude with advising the people of English 
nits Articles. Young men generally went to the universities between the age | tained much which he could not help thinking was unnecessary in the present , ; 7 
{ 17 and 19, and took their first degree of B.A. between those of 20 and 22. day. For instance, in one of them it was denied that it was the doctrine of | ©Xtf@ction, that as the King has sent a commission to examine into the nature 
\ow he was of opinion that the Articles of the Church of England might be Christians to have a community of goods; in another it was asserted that the | of Canadian grievances, to lose no time in placing theirs before them. 

y comprehended by every young man of the age of 20, or 21, or 22, after a magistrates had a right to punish for civil offences; and in a third, that it was 
sudy of three or four years, so as to allow of his giving his assent to them. lawful to goto war. These opinions it might be necessary to insert in the arti- The Quebec papers announce the arrival on Wednesday morning, of H.M.S. 
Some of them were self-evident—founded on the principles of natural religion ; cles at the time they were framed ; but it did not appear to him to be necessary | President, (formerly of the United States) 52 guns, Captain James Scott, bear 
others were capable of being proved directly from scripture; and others there to retain them. ing the flag of Vice Admiral Sir George Cockburn, commanding on the North 
were which might seem hard at first, but which on due explanation might also The Duke of RICHMOND was an advocate for the admission of the Dissen- | American and West India station, and H.MS. Forte, 44 guns, Com. W. O. 
be proved directly from the words of scripture. On that point he was at issue ters to the Universities, because he believed that by their being sent there it was | Pell, and Commander Herringham, both from Halitax. ‘The two frigates left 
with the bill. He denied subscription for young men at the age of 21, and probable that many of them would be converted to what he, in his conscience, | Halifax on the 16th inst. and came into port almost at the same moment 
properly instructed, to be unreasonable. On the ether hand, he maintained that believed to be the true faith, namely, that of the Protestant Church of England. Having anchored nearly opposite the Cul de Sac, and rather further from the 
it was most reasonable that the university should require proof that those whom [Hear, hear.] He was of opinion that there should be some tests as regarded | Shore than the Pique, that vessel exchanged signals with the President, an@ ga- 








she admitted into her bosom for the purpose of instruction, and more particularly the tuturs, but none to be taken by the pupils. Their Lordships divided :— luted the Admiral with thirteen guns; these were returned from the flag-ship 
religious instruction. had fulfilled ber intentions. He now came to the assertion C ‘Present. . . 98 N Present . .. 85 by nine guns. 

ay ' ‘ a #. —* sed that vontents < Pr . oq | -vot content ; nasa 78 SirG te ‘ Pe 
that subscription might tend to evil consequences. It might be supposed tha ( Proxsiea. . . 29 Proxies . . 7 Sir George and a large party, we understand, have proceeded on a visit to the 
in the lapse “v3 _— my ——e ae pate ee r —— — Pe sas Falls of Niagara. 
ever they might be, would have developed themselves. e thought that they } We dave madé to-dey ' r 

: 7 : , ; > he ade to-day the promised extract f p 

had, and that they did appear to be good. It was desirablethat the youth of Majority against the second reading , ; ; ; 106. wit ag lee dscns st act from the North American Re- 


view, on Mrs. Butler's book—omitting only such parts as discussed politics, 
Fifty-cents will be paid at this office, for No. 50, of Vol. 2,, and No. 1, Vol. 3., | and Mrs. B.'s notions of the theory and practice of * good society.” 
New Series. 





this country should be attached, not merely from habit, and prejudices de- 
rived fram parents, perhaps from party, but also from convictiOM, to the doctrines | Mr. Niblo’s ; . oly 
of the Church of England ; and the doctrines of that chureh, he would venture Mr. Niblo’s Benefit Jast night was a bumper, which no caterer for the public 
to say, as they were more fully understood they would be more highly appre- Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a9} per cent. prem. amusement mors richly deserves. His garden is a Vauxhall in miniature, pos- 
ciated. Evil, indeed, would be the consequences of the bill before them, if it — d salt ei tine sessing all the Gpction, elegance and amusement of its greater prototype. 
passed intoalaw. The sanction of Parliament would then have been given to MET N ABIBULOW, ’ Mr. and Mrs Wood made their first appearance last night, in the opera of 
the calumnies against the church and against its fundamental doctrines ; it : va : we e = Bite n sirces | Cinderella. Their reception was of the most enthusiastic description, from a 
would go forth as the deliberate opinion of their Lordships, that the peculiar doc- | NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1835. house crowded to excess in every part; we found ut utterly impossible to ap- 
trines of the creed of the church of England were unfit to be imparted to the! — aS Nie eiidtip lines . | proach Boxes, Pit, or Gallery, and even the lobbies were filled with anxious 
youth of the eountry—unfit for their comprehension, or unworthy of their belief We have no later intelligence direct feom England,” but by the Trenton, at and disappointed visiters. The voice of the fair object of attraction is, we 
—and it would be pretended that they, as members of that church, regarded its understand, unimpaired, and as brilliant as ever. 

characteristic and peculiar doctrines, not merely with indifference, but with dis- We are happy to announce the return of Mrs. Hilson to the New York boards, 














Boston, news has reached us of the unfortunate fate of Sir Robert Peel's mo- 


approbation. In conclusion the most Reverend Prelate moved as an amend- on on the Irish Church Bill. , : after an absence of some years. Her reception on Wednesday was in the 

ment, ‘* That the bill be read a second time this day six months.” In our last we gave the speech of Sir Robert, and the reply of Mr. Spring highest degree flattering to her feelings and creditable to the audience. She 
The Bishop of LLANDAFF said the Noble Earl (Radnor), in his long ad- Rice on this motion, by which it was clearly demonstrated that no surplus appears again this evening 

dress, had been fighting a shadow—chiefly arising out of his inaccurate use of | Church property existed in Ireland, and consequently that no necessity pre- Mrs. Sharpe. who was fora long time a favourite at the Park, is once more 


the word ‘*understand.” He (the bishop) thought he might say that he under- 
stood natural philosophy—the Newtonian philosophy ; but he —s was not | 
capable g it against an adversary. ‘The matriculating subscription | ee 
implied pelle dete. 2 ere desire to understand. As to the newer 4 on | the plan for making the Pithes a rent charge—proposed that the Bill should be 
Dissenters, the matter had been tested. A university was built for the common | separated into two parts. The debate on this proposition of the Right Hon 
instruction of Dissenters and churchmen, and it was found necessary to abstain | Baronet, we informed our readers in a previous publication, had lasted three 
altogether from undertaking any religious instruction. He was prepared to con- | 
tend, however, that without religious instruction the education could not be con- 
sidered complete. (Hear, hear.) In the former case, Dissenters had been ad- 
miited, and religion was excluded. As regarded the Universities, he would 
rather preserve their religion, and exclude the Dissenters. (Hear, hear.) He | certainly, not prepared for such a heavy majority. On a former occasion, the 
agreed in the amendment. Liberals gained a majority of thirty-three only in a House of similar strength— 

The Bishop of GLOUCESTER said it was not a remark of to-day or yes- 
terday, but it was a very old remark, that whenever attacks — designed on re 
Chure vw alway -nced w attacks versities. e 
a ae ee eee cee tat ce eoaanat ote pire feeling | solution of the Ministry ; it would be difficult to imagine how bis Majesty could . Mr. a pom esa leave to Pp on bill to consolidate ety of 
—indeed, he had strongly disclaimed it—but the Noble Lord must be aware that resort to such a measure under present circumstances, and the existing Cabinet —— -* ld eer pe — of the Navy, Paymaster of Chelsea Hos- 
many who were urging these measures on, were persons who professed they had | pl oo ~— om Cc ye Uranance. 
in view the destruction of the Church Establishment. ‘This measure was almost The Earl Grey, steam-boat, has blown up at Greenock, and 17 persons lost 
a servile imitation of what had been done before. They must not —— it their lives. Consols on on 28th, 90 1-4. , 
would sto sre. It had always been the policy of the conductors of Universi- | ~ ; A committee of the House of Commons have recommended a grant of 
hes to seek tune as xen as niall controversial differences. But let | both the Corporation Reform and the Irish Tithe Bills, some change nowd £16,000 to Mr. H. Gurney, for his steam carriage improvements. 
them once give the right to admission, and they would reverse the case. It! take place, by the exercise of the Royal prerogative, or otherwise. Our private London, July 28.—The scrip of the new loan for internal improvement in 
would then be found that Universities would be made the scene of hostile dis- | jetters from England point at something of this sort, and at the possible amalga- | [jpper Canada, has just been reported. It is in debentures of £1000 each, at 
Cussion, and that only objects of disputation would interest them. ’ Why did not mation of the moderate Whigs and Tories, who now begin to see the approach- 103, payable as follows: £300 on the 23d instant, £200 on the 15th October, 
the Dissenters establish a couple of colleges for themselves! Would it not be > danger which threatens the State, and the necessity for forgetting minor dif- £300 onthe 14th January, and £200 on the 14th April, with interest from the 
better that they abandoned an attempt in which they must expect to meet with | Ing Gange = : me ae . ia Throne and supporting what Ist instant, at the rate of 4 per cent. 
tesistance! What prevented them from endowing a university of their own, | ferences of political creed, ra ying = he Ri i. Wes ae the The crops of hay in the neighbourhood of London have been in some in- 
and establishing it on the same footing as those of Oxford and Cambridge ' If | jittle there is left of the British Constitution not yet in jevpardy. ‘ve ex stances greater than ever were known, exceeding, i: is said, in some places, 
they did that, they might enter upon a liberal course of competition in every | following from a London correspondent, who is not a hack letter-writer, Or IN | three loads to the ease. 
hoble pursuit without exciting disagreement. 

Lord MELBOURNE could not by any means agree with the Right Rev. 
Prelate who spoke last, that it was desirable for tranquillity, for religious peace, 


dominated for appropriating it. Sir Robert thereupon, not being willing to offer engaged fora short period at that theatre. She appears to-night as Julia, in 
the Hunchback, Mrs. Hilson playing Helen. 


any opposition to a measure forthe general arrangement of Church livings, or to 
that she will, for the present, remain in town. 
—>—_. 
POSTSCRIPT! 
By the St. Andrews, from Liverpool, London papers have been received to 
the 29th of July. They contain but little matter of importance 


The Municipal Corporation bill was before the House of Lords, where it 
was expected to be defeated 


nights, and was still undecided. It now appears that the House came to a divi- 


| sion on the fourth night of the discussion. and rejected Sir Robert's motion by a 
majority of sixty-seven. We had but little expectation of success, but we were 


; Notice was given that the government would be ready on the 29th, to con- 
| about six hundred. ‘This result shows an increase of influence, and gives but tract fora part of the fund to pay the compensation to the West India slave 
little plausibility to the numerous reports we have heard of an approaching dis- owners. 


is composed of men not likely to give up place of their own accord. Itis, we 
| believe, indisputable, that whatever virtues the present Ministry may possess, 
' resignation is not one of them. Possibly, should the House of Lords reject 





| any way concerned with the newspaper press, but who derives his information The sum drawn by Madame Malibran during her recent engagement at the 
| from daily and habitual association with the aristocratic Whig and Tory families. | two royal theatres rather exceeded £10,000, out of which Mr. Bunn paid her 
7, si » . co hii Lee | a is 
that an attempt should be made to put an end to the differences which existed « Every thing promises that the only event must soon take place which seems | for her services £3,516. ~ 
between these classes of his Majesty’s subjects, by the division of the parties, | likely to place an administration upon a permanent footing, —the union of moderate | Foreign Office, July 28.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Right 
by founding distinct Universities for them, instead of inviting them to one place Whigs and moderate Tories ; and the first time the present administration gets | Hon. Sir Robert Adair, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon. Order of the 
| 





in common, where they would probably become united, where the habits of youth | soundly beaten, which it will be, in the House of Lords ao = Irish " -—~ Bath, sometime his Majesty s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
and the pursuit of the same studies would probably exercise a strong influence over | js finally disposed of, I look upon it that the above = A M me “F ir the Sublime Ottoman I orte, to proceed on a special mission to the Court of his 
them. Now, as to the subscription, if this declaration of opinion to the heads | Robert Peel has made cautious but evident advances, anc The pa ‘aie bos | Majesty the King of Prussia. , 

of the University—if it were only a declaration of a willingness to be taught— | declared that if he is beaten he shall be od te eonenes ans papnn Saad of | France.—The advices from Paris are to the 27th. They contain no later 
if it were only a declaration that they were disposed to be instructed in the mat- retards this desirable event, oe fear (and ose “9 ae whee have Fert accounts from the North of Spain than the 16th. During the sitting of the 
ters of the Articles, why continue a practice which was evidently so absurd . political /eaders, of taking lead “i wag hy gh owes r : Cena he Weottedh 
itself t—why, for the sake of preserving it, submit to so much misrepresentation ' | the command of a squadron of votes y the Shed be . Wik tee i 
Why maintain that which was liable to be so attacked and complained of as it | through the reform bill, and who previously ha borers: nd for if nen 
‘ad been by his Noble Friend! ([Hear, hear.] The most Rev. Prelate said that | themselves compelled to become —o to sami ss aaa ‘wafers a ~4 
the University owed it to itself that it should have proof that those who applied | shewed moderate, or (if I may use the term) -¥ pak a p Raa ht be 
for admission belonged to the Church of England—that it should have proof | neral rising took place, their me: oe th “Gelient is i in 
that the individual was willing to be taught the doctrine of the Church. But] structives be elected—consequent y t en 1 “ime caine i | ee a an a = = 
What proof, ye would ask, existed in this subscription as It had been explained managing the business. This, cna 1s > eee ‘Teal ott nor ‘aah the | MES beanie Z fo — STAGE a: voaly ae L.C, 
by the most Rev. Prelate himself? [The Archbishop of Canterbury—" Phat the Tories are monstrous atiff-necked and har , | + ood accommodation for families and parties. oo 


| Court of Peers on Saturday, the Procureur-General abandoned the prosecution 
| of seven of the Lyonese prisoners, and recommended the remainder to the 
mercy of their Lordships. This is indeed something unexpected. 

A telegraphic despatch announces that, from the 22d to the 23d July, the 
number of deaths by cholera at Marseilles was 80. On the same day at Aix 
there were 22 deaths and 33 new cases. 





We understand that Miss Watson’s engagement at Buffalo is cancelled, and. 
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THEY DON’T PROPOSE. 
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He smiles and 


September 5, 


Sung with great applause by Miss Watson at Niblo’s Concerts. The Poetry by J. Francis, Esq. The Music by J. Blewitt. New York—Published by Dubois & Bacon, 167 Broadway, 
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There’s Captain Francis of the Blues, | He does not lack eneouragement— *Tis very strange—but so it is— 
Who looks such speechless things— He has cnough of that, he knows— That I’m obliged to sue : 
Such coal-black eyes. such words and sighs, | I make his tea, he drinks to me, Although they say I look divine, 
Such pretty songs he sings: | But yet be don’t propose. Yet all my looks ggon’t do. 
5, oe No, no, no, &c 
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| My father thinks ‘tis very hard 
That out of all my dashing beaux, 
| Who come to dine and drink his wine, 


There is not one who will propose. 
No, no, no, &e. 





THE VICE-CHANCELLOR AND THE LADY POETESS 

We revereuce judges and love ladies—anything hereinafter maintained or ex- 
pressed to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding! ‘This legal phraseology of 
course makes onr declaration binding, and gives to an unauthenticated assertion 
the charactet of an affidavit There is nothing like being dry, formal, and mat- 
ter-of-fact in one’s asseverations; nothing like being square-minded and unim- 
aginative, if we would desire to have some weight attached to our words. This 
is made manifest by an opinion delivered by the Vice-Chancellor a day or two 
ago. in the interesting case of ** Norton vr. Churton.”” The Hon. Mrs. Norton 
has lived to he called plaintiff, as Lydia Languish lived to be called * spinster.” 
Upon the merits of the question we have nothing to say; bat we wish to have 
just one word on an incidental expression that escaped his Honour 
* The Honourable and accomplished plaintiff, so justly celebrated for her grace- 
ful feminine fancy, had made certain statements on the faith of her recollection 
—as his Honour wuld say, **to the best of her knowledge, 
belief.’ The Vice-Chancellor, seeing some reason to 
and perfection of the lady’s remembrance, remarked as tollows—‘* J] hare no 
doubt that the perpetual exere This 
opinion his Honour took some pains to reiterate, in order that there may be no 
Ile observed that ‘it seemed to him extremely 
probable that a lady continua!ly indulging herself in thevexercise of the imagina- 
tion, might not have acquired a habit of strictly attending to the dry facts of a 
case.’ Jurthermore, that she had allowed the 
trusive faculty of her fancy to interfere.” Finally, her erzor of memory arose 
from “‘ giving too free a rein to the imagination.” 

Now, really, this is a 
and daughters of 
himself would be less valuable and weighty than the affidavit of a dunce ! 


information, and 
question the accuracy 


mory 





Sé 





of the fancy does destroy the m 


mistake as to his convictions 


“he could easily conceive ob- 


doctrine which may prove highly perilous to the sons 
genius 
What 
is it but an attempt to put the blockuead above the genius,—-the stupid clown 
above the Prince of Poets! We must protest against it. out of our love and 
admiration of writers, fanciful and iimaginative—to rank with whom, even amongst 
the lowest, we would give all that we ever recollected or We beg to 
ask the Vice-Chancellor—whose accomplishments qualify 
whose memory, unintluenced * 
unimpeachable—we respecttully 
of imagination in times past, 
have a good one, but can’t recollect. Why, do we not celebrate them for their 
power of recollection! Shakspeare, for example, the greatest of all ;—was not 
he an exerciser of the fancy and imagination’ and yet his memory was so extra- 
ordinary, that we drink to it, and pronounce it to be * immortal.” Among the 
living poets, most of whom we have the honour of knowing, there is not one who 
is in the least renowned for forgetting anything that may be worth remember- 
ing—while all of them are properly distinguished for their power of remember- 
ing what never happened. We would recommend his Honour to ask the first 


forgot 
him 
the fancy,”” must be 
listinguished writer 
memory. We 


by the perpetual exercise of 
beseech him to name the 


who was remarkable for a short 


poet he meets to dinner; we will answer for it that the day and hour will be | 


recollected with a fidelity of ubservance unsurpassed among Aldermen. It is too 
bad to associate this inferiority of memory with a superiority of mind, as though 
the capacity that encircles the universe were unequal to the grasp of an atom. 
His Honour must remember (again we tax his memory) that the elephant is as 
able to pick up a pin's head as to fracture a buffalo’s. But this doctrine of 
identifying the possession of a good memory with the non-possession of the 
faculties of fancy and imagination, is growing popular among the lawyers; for, 
if we remember, it was remarked by a distinguished ornament of the Bench, on 
a recent occasion, that * a Judge's memory waa not to be called in question.” 

There is one point, however, on which the fair and fascinating plaintiff must 
feel particular consolation. His Honour, in disputing her powers of memory, 
paid her a compliment equally delicate and deserved. The exercise of her fancy, 
he says, has tended to the destruction of her memory. Now, with some writers 
—feminine and masculine—professing claims to fancy or imagination, the powers 
of their memory form the characteristics of their productions. A dozen trust 
to memory, where one trusts to invention. The dozen adorn their pages with 
the fancies of other people, which they have stored in recollection for that pur- 
pose ; the one, despising the borrowings of remembrance, relies upon a native 
and individual imagination. Is Mrs. Norton this one? The Vice-Chancellor’s 
opinion helps 1's to think so, and so she must not be angry with him. 

SAMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 

in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place, 


[April 4,--m.] 


| has already veen engaged in the laborious and arduous duty of a Preceptor, he has 


What is it but saying, that the testimony of Milton | 


to answer, and | 


| electing directors pursuant to the act of incorporation. 


| ayes AND IRISH LAW 


practised in the Law and Equity Courts of England and Ireland, he is conversant in | 


quishing altogether the charge of his day school, and devoting his exertions to 
the education of Boarders. 

Various considerations, with which it would be unnecessary to trouble the public, 
have induced this determination, but they all originate in motives by which he hopes 
to have ever been actuated, namely—of being effectually useful in the sphere of his | 
duties, aad of promoting the important werk of Education. | 

In the month of July, a circular was addressed to the parents of his pupils, setting 
forth the more prominent reasons for this change. Any person who may feel an in- 
terest in the matter, can obtain one of them on application for it, at his residence. 

Tt only remains, therefore, to offer his grateful acknowledgements for the confidence 
with waich he has been honoured to this period ; that his School has been deemed 
worthy of the patronage and support which it has hitherto received from the public, | 
will ever be a source of proud gratification to his mind ; and if during the time that he 


been instrumental in inducing but one pupil to pursue the path which leads to happi- 
nes?, by instilling into his heart sentiments of virtue, honourable feeling, and self- 
respect, joined with a love of literature and science, then have his exertions not been 
invain, Itis, however, sincerely hoped that the seeds have been planted in the 
breasts of very many, and that, matured by the fostering care of others to whom their 
future education will be entrusted, they may produce abundant fruit, as sincere Chris- 
tans, patriotic citizens, and honourable members of this great community. 

No alteration in the mode of Education will result from the change in the form 
of the Establishment. With the pian heretofore adopted, it is presumed the friends of 
the undersigned are generally acquainted; such parents, however, 1s live at a distance, 
who may be desirous of placing their children at School in the city,where the advan- 
tages of a liberal and accomplished Education can be obtained under the best mas- 
ters, and who may wish for further information on the subject, are respectfully refer- 
red to the advertisements in the daily papers; or letters addressed to the Principal, 
willreceive immediate attention, and full particulars be given to applicants for ad- 
mission, R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, 7 Beaver-street. 

[Sept. 5, 2t.J 
| poavoine AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 83 Broadway, cor- 

ner of Amity Street, New York.--Mrs, Coley begs respectfully to announce to 
the public, that the duties of her school recommence on Monday, 7th September. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
| for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 





| plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
| Who wish te give their daughters a liberal and polished education, As the French 
j teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation, aug. 20, 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: : 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, Jolin Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr, Phillips, 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 
LY RS. DUNDERDALE’S Seminary, No. 25 Greenwich-si,, wil re-open ou 
| I _ Monday, the 7th of September, 


Hi‘ MILTON AND PORT DOVER (Upver Canada) RAIL KUAV.--r unin 
| notice is hereby given, thattwenty thousand pounds having already been taken 
| up, a meeting of the stockholders of tie Hamilton and Port Dover Rail Road Com- 
pany will take place at Mr, Burley’s Hotel, in the town of Hamilton, on the first 
Monday in the month of October next, at the hour of ten o'clock of the forenoon, and 
will be closed at two o’clock in the afterneon of the same day, for the purpose of 
{aug 22-1010] | 
AGENCY SOCIETY.—Tnhe subscribers, | 
natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with members 

| of the English and Irish Bars, have established a regular correspondence under the 
above title, by which means they are enabled to have business transacted in any part 

| of the United Kingdom. Raymond Savage is but lately arrived in this country, and as 
wil! appear by his authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted, and having 








ang 29, 














the preparation of all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of Westmin- 
| ster, London, Four Courts, Dublin, or in any part of the United Kingdom. The sub- | 
to scribers can be con sulted on all matters relative to English Jurisprudence and title 
Freehold and Real Estate. Any communications from the country, if they contain 
a fee, and are post paid, shal! be duly attended to. Chambers of the Society, 45 Ann- 
street, New York. RAYMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Law. | 
Aug. 1-3m. DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. 

HE sunscriber has leased for a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway, 
(entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for transient as well as permanent 
boarders. The house has been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout, 
J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway. 
N. B. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one at 5, after the [5th of | 
August. [July 25, fe) | 
ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Offices No 32 New Strect. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and Wes-st. | 




















| regular school course, are taught as extraordinary branches, 


a Y 


CARD.—Afier mature deliberation, the undersigned has resolved upon relin- | T. LUKE’S SCHOOL, FOR CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH EDUCA- 


TION, corner of Hudson and Grove-streets, New York.— A.D. Paterson, 
Principal. 
The friends ofabis establishment, and parents in general, are respectfully informed, 
that the busine the School will be resumed on ‘Tuesday, Sept. Ist, ensuing. 
The course ¢ y incluaes the Greek and Latin Classies, with a close and rigid 
attention to the grammar of those languages, together with a careful investigation of 
the geography, mytholozy, manners, customs, and general antiquities of the ancients ; 


| Writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics, and Book-keeping ; Reading, English Grammar, 
| Elocution, and Comp«sition ; Geography, Astronomy, History, and Natural, Expe- 
j rimental, and Moral Philosophy. 


In these branches it is the earnest object of the 
Principal to impress his pupils with a thorough, well-grounded and rational informa- 
tion, thereby enabling them to pursue their studies with honour and satisfaction at 
College, or to enter upon the world with @redit and advantage. 

The plan of tuition is closely modelled upon that which has been so successfully 
pursued in the school of the Rev. Mr. Huddart—the excellence of which Mr. Pater- 
son had abundant opportunity to prove during the years in which he was occupied 
there as Senior Master of a department. Since it has been ‘ntroduced into this es- 
tablishment, he flatters himself that it has produced satisfactory results ; and it is 
purposed to continue vigorously a course so well calculated to act upon the principles 
and dispositions, as well as upon the intellects of the pupils. 

The school rooms are more airy, spacious, light, and healthy, than the generality of 
those in the city, circumstances which materially assist to diminish the fatigue of 
study, by preserving a more salutary state of the bodily system, and keeping upa 
correspondent cheerfulness and alacrity of the mind, 

Public examinations are held in July and December. 

N.B. The modern languages and accomplishments, although not included in the 
The masters in these, 
as well as in the general routine, are selected with the greatest care and solicitude. 

The following references are submitted :— 

Rev. J. M. Forbes, Rector of St. Luke’s ; Rev. R. T. Huddart, Principal of the 
Classical Academy, Beaver-street; J. K. Paulding, Esq.; J.L. Graham, Esq. ; 
John S. Bartlett, M. D.; John Schermerhorn, Esq. ; Lewis Curtis, Esq. ; Reuben 
Withers. Esq. ; John Lloyd, Esq. ; Ed’d Dunham, Esq. ; C. N.S. Rowland, Esq. ; 
S. M. Mead, Esq. ; Danl. Braine, Esq. : Goold Brown, Esq. ; Arch’d Rogers Esq. 





RINCE EDWARD DISTRICT SCHOOL, near Kingston, Upper Canada.-- 

The Rev. M. Marcus, who conlucted a seminary many years in England, 
receives pupils as boarders in his house at 35/. per Academical year, payable quar- 
terly, which includes board, English and classical education, washing, &ce, The coun- 
tryin which the school is situated is healthy, and possessed of great beauties of 
scenery. The pupils are within ashort distance of the Established Church, and 
other places of worship : and also near medical attendance. The steam-boats touch 
daily at the port of Ha lowell, within a few minutes’ walk of Mr. M.’s residence, and 
every thing concurs to render the labours of a faithful teacher as effectual as they 
can be in any part of the Province, 

References are permitted to be made to the Hon, and Venerable the Archdeacon 
Strachan, D. D. and L. L. D., Toronto; the Rev. W. Macaulay, Rector of Pictou, 
and to Richard Bullock, Esq., High Sheriff of the District of Prince Edward. 

[July 25, 5t. eow.] 
LARGE STOCK OF GOODS TO BE SOLD OFF AT STORE, PARb- 
PLACE HOUSE, 
Corner of Park-Place and Broadway. 

HE public are respectfully informed, that the balance of the valuable stock of 

French and English Fancy and Staple Goods at this establishment, is now of- 
fered at wholesale and retail, at prices yarying at from twenty to seventy-five per 
cen’. below cost, 

The Staple Goods are very full and well assorted, and the Fancy Goods were se- 
lected with care and reference to the fashion of this city. 

An opportunity is now presented to families and traders seldom to be met with. 

The store will be continued for the private sale of goods until the 15th of Septem- 
ber, after which time it will be closed, and the balance sold at auction. 

[Aug. 15, 5t.] 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To leave New York on the lth, and Liverpool on the 30th of each month. 











Ships. Masters. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
StAndrew, Taubman, | June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Carroll of C’n, | Bird, | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 305 
Ajax, iern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan, 30, May30, 
St.George, Thompson, Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 





The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the. speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room, from New York; and from Liverpool, thirty and thirty-six ounds 
The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight erpassage.apply tothe 
masters,onboard,orto SANDS, HODGSON,TURNER & CO, Liverpool, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-stree:, New York. 


Save en ae 
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